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ALMA  MATER 


Dear  to  our  hearts  is  our  Alma  Mater 

Loyal  and  true  are  we, 
Truest  devotion  till  life  is  ended, 

Wholly  we  pledge  to  thee. 
Tho'  from  thy  halls  far  away  we  wander. 

Thoughts  back  to  thee  will  fly, 
And  tender  mem'ries  time  cannot  sever, 

Love  that  will  never  die. 

Heav'n's  choicest  blessing  ever  attend  thee, 

Dear  Alma  Mater  mine — 
No  shadows  harm  thee,  no  fears  alarm  thee, 

Always  the  sunshine  thine. 
And  tho'  we  leave  thee,  we'll  never  grieve  thee. 

True  to  our  trust  we'll  be, 
Our  best  endeavor,  now  and  forever, 

Always  to  honor  thee. 


Anderson  College  Ideal: 

A  healthy,  Christian  gentle  woman  doing  her 
work  accurately,  completely  and  happily. 
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THE  ORION 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 

Surely  time  passes  as  if  on  wings,  for  only  yesterday 
it  seems,  we  had  just  entered  upon  our  new  year,  we 
were  eagerly  making  our  plans  for  this  biggest  and 
best  of  all  years  in  the  life  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Then 
we  wished  the  days  to  pass  quickly,  now  we  would  stay 
time,  if  we  could,  lest  we  lose  one  golden  minute. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  could  see  only  bright 
hopes,  high  aspirations  and  we  eagerly  began  with 
a  determination  to  collect  in  full  all  that  the  year  could 
possibly  give.  But  when  the  harder  times  came  did  the 
deterrflination  grow  in  proportion  with  the  increased 
responsibility?  Not  until  time  has  passed  do  we  fully 
appreciate  it's  value.  Now  that  the  year  of  1923  is 
almost  over  do  our  accounts  of  time  spent  and  time 
used-to-advantage  tally?  It  is  a  psychological  prin- 
ciple that  one  never  accomplishes  the  maximum  of 
her  capacity;  but  it  is  an  undisputable  truth  that  one 
can  give  to  every  minute  something  of  value.  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  regret  and  embarrassment  that  we  realize 
how  many  hours  and  even  days  we  might  have  spent 
to  better  advantage.  We  fail  in  order  to  succeed,  so 
let  our  failure  to  utilize  all  this  past  time  be  a  stimu- 
lous  to  success  in  seizing  each  opportunity  in  the  future. 

Our  Anderson  College  life  isn't  merely  a  story  with 
an  installment  ending  now  and  another  to  be  continued 
in  the  September  issue.  Thus  should  we  endeavor  to 
use  time  to  the  best  advantage  not  only  for  selfish  rea- 
sons and  because  of  personal  pride  nor  even  for  our 
individual  development  but  also  to  insure  in  this  his- 
tory of  our  Alma  Mater  chapters  that  will  record  worth 
while  deeds,  broader  visions,  development  and  ex- 
pansions. 

Our  life  here  reflects  not  only  our  personal  develop- 
ment, but  each  girl  by  her  life  and  work  while  living 
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within  these  walls  is  making  the  history  of  Anderson 
College.  What  we  are  and  what  we  do  is  recorded 
year  by  year  as  each  new  chapter  of  this  history  is 
added. 


We,  the  members  of  the  Orion  Staff,  take  this  means 
of  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the  faithful  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  our  advisor,  Miss  Bessie  V.  Jones,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  C.  C.  Dargan.  At  all  times  she  was  ready 
and  willing  to  help  us  and  we  feel  that  her  wise  coun- 
sel and  advice  have  done  much  to  make  our  college 
magazine  what  it  has  been  this  year.  We  regret  very 
much  that  we  had  to  give  her  up  but  our  very  best 
wishes  go  with  her. 
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AN  APPRECIATION. 

The  true  College  girl  delights  in  singing  the  praises 
of  her  Alma  Mater  and  in  enumerating  the  superior 
advantages  of  her  particular  college.  In  framing  these 
advantages  which  distinguish  her  school  from  others, 
first  and  foremost  will  be  found  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Anderson  College  girl  the  name  of  our  Presi- 
dent. And  no  wonder!  What  college  can  boast  of 
his  superior,  and  how  few  lay  claim  to  his  equal  ? 

Dr.  John  Ellington  White  is  a  true  son  of  the  Old 
North  State  but  he  was  equally  as  good  a  Georgian, 
and  now  South  Carolina,  where  he  is  doing  the  biggest 
work  of  his  great  life,  claims  him  as  her  loyal  son.  But 
wherever  he  is,  he  is  always  the  true  religious  states- 
man, carefully  preserving  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
past' and  busily  engaged  in  making  worthy  history  in 
the  present. 

He  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  vision  and  yet  an  un- 
tiring worker  who  succeeds  in  making  his  visions  reali- 
ties. Possessed  of  a  powerful  intellect,  it  has  become 
his  fixed  habit  to  improve  and  use  it  for  the  highest 
good.    He  never  has  time  to  waste  upon  trifles. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
ideals  of  Anderson  College,  it  is  he.  His  proud  delight 
in  its  past,  his  perfect  confidence  in  its  present,  and  his 
unbounded  fan;h  in  its  future  are  an  inspiration  to 
every  girl.  And  each  girl  feels  that  he  also  has  that 
same  faith  in  her  and  her  possibilities.  He  believes 
in  us;  he  is  an  idealist.  More  than  anything,  he  is 
inspirational.  In  his  Chapel  talks,  when,  like  the  poet, 
"he  lends  his  mind  out",  he  comes  closest  to  us.  He 
carries  us  out  into  the  wide,wide  world  and  then  on 
top  the  world  where  we  can  catch  a  vision  of  the  sea, 
and  the  sun!  He  animates  and  energizes  our  potential 
powers,  and  keeps  before  us  always  the  glory  of  work 
and  the  grandeur  of  service.  A  scholar,  a  statesman, 
a  Christian  gentle-man,  the  beloved  President  of  An- 
derson College. 

— ^Lydia  Burriss. 


AN  ASHLEY. 

It  was  a  late  May  afternoon.  Instead  of  driving  with 
friends  Virginia  Ashley  sat  alone  on  the  stone  bench 
near  the  fountain  on  the  grassy  lawn.  Her  soft  brown 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  pad  in  her  lap  as  she  dallied 
with  the  pencil. 

"I  just  can't  make  a  suitable  ending,"  thought  she 
gazing  discontentedly  at.  her  valedictory  speech. 
"Either  it  is  too  serious  or  too  sad  and  in  no  way  seems 
to  justify  itself." 

Just  then  a  new  Buick  coupe  stopped  in  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  the  High  School  Principal.  He  had 
made  the  school  of  Milton.  His  teachers  were  modern 
college  graduates  and  the  Board  of  Truestees  had  co- 
operated with  him  in  the  establishment  of  modern 
buildings  and  equipments.  Mahlon  Spencer  Arthur 
was  proud  of  his  school.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  cava- 
lier and  this  constructive  work  pleased  him.  Especially 
did  this  senior  class  of  twenty  three  boys  and  girls 
please  him.  Virginia  Ashley  was  president  of  this 
class  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  Prof.  Arthur 
was  deeply  interested  in  this  little  president.  How- 
ever, none  criticized  adversely  for  everyone  admired 
Virginia.  She  was  the  prettiest,  the  smartest  and  the 
most  popular  in  the  class.  When  anything  was  to  be 
done,  Virginia  was  called  on  and  it  was  done.  With 
all  this  Virginia  was  the  sweet  demure  girl.  Indeed 
she  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  school  and  also  of  her 
father  and  mother. 

Virginia  went  across  the  lawn  to  meet  Mr.  Arthur. 
She  could  tell  something  unpleasant  had  happened  by 
his  walk  even.  His  light  hair  was  rumpled,  his  face 
flushed  and  his  attitude  was  very  different  from  usual. 

Without  greeting  her  he  said  falteringly,  "Miss  Ash- 
ley, I  came  by  to  tell  you  that  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  senior  class  tonight  in  the  chapel  at  eight  o'clock 
sharp." 

"Shall  I  notify  the  remainder  of  the  class?"  ques- 
tioned Virginia. 
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"No,"  abruptly  replied  the  professor.  "I'll  see  to 
that." 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  asked  Virginia  a  little  timid- 
ly. 

"No  thanks  I  have  no  time."  And  without  a  hint  to 
the  class  president  as  to  what  the  meeting  was  about 
he  left. 

Virginia  was  bewildered  and  impatient  for  the  hour 
of  the  meeting  to  come.  Had  she  known  what  was  in 
store  for  her,  it  might  be  that  she  could  not  have  faced 
it. 

Eight  o'clock  came.  All  of  the  class  were  present. 
Something  serious,  almost  portentious,  was  in  the  air. 
Instead  of  the  gentle  Virginia  presiding,  Prof.  Arthur 
had  her  chair  and  no  one  appeared  to  know  what  the 
meeting  was  about.  But  all  felt  the  strangeness  of 
Prof.  Arthur's  manner  and  countenance. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence  Prof.  Arthur  began 
"Of  all  the  blots  that  could  have  stained  the  pages 
of  this  class  history  the  least  expected  and  the  most 
unfortunate  is  before  us."  The  silence  became  more 
marked.  "Each  word  that  I  utter  cuts  deep  into  my 
heart.  I  have  been  disillusioned  and  so  will  the  class 
be."  He  paused.  From  his  pocket  he  took  two  exam- 
ination papers.  "The  class  remembers  that  the  last 
question  on  the  English  Literature  Examination  was  a 
thought  question  on  the  poignancy  of  silent  suffering 
with  Hamlet  as  an  illustration.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  when  I  saw  that  word  for  word  this  question 
is  treated  alike  on  the  papers  of  Miss  Ashley  and  Frank 
Davis. 

Suppressed  exclamations  were  heard.  Virginia's 
face  flushed ;  while  Frank  turned  white  with  a  twitchy 
brow  and  wincing  lip  and  denied  the  accusation. 

Virginia  arose  from  her  seat.  All  eyes  were  fasten- 
ed on  the  slip  of  a  girl  who  in  the  few  moments  had 
grown  strangely  white.  But  steadily  and  unflinchingly 
she  stood  before  the  class. 

"Frank  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the  room.  I  finished 
before  he  did  and  turned  in  my  paper  to  Miss  Miller. 
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Facts  are  against  me  but  I  can  offer  no  explanation. 
However,  I  can  say  I  know  nothing  of  this  affair."  She 
hesitated.     Her  voice  and  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

A  few  moments  of  tense  silence. 

"What  you  have  said  Miss  Ashley  helps  little  and 
my  interest  is  the  same.  Boys  and  girls,  if  we  allow 
Miss  Ashley  and  Frank  Davis  to  have  a  diploma  not 
only  the  value  of  your  diploma  depreciates,  but  also  of 
those  to  be  given  in  years  to  come." 

Before  further  action  could  take  place  Virginia 
spoke  again.  "Mr.  Arthur,  and  class  that  I  love,  will- 
ingly would  I  have  given  my  life  had  this  not  happen- 
ed." The  words  came  with  difficulty.  "Without  fur- 
ther discussion  or  disturbance  accept  my  withdrawal 
from  the  class  and  forget  that  Virginia  Ashley  was 
ever  one  of  you."  For  a  second  she  looked  searching- 
ly  into  the  faces  of  her  class-mates  as  if  trying  to  read 
their  innermost  thoughts  and  as  if  she  would  say  more. 
Then  tears  filled  her  eyes  and  without  another  word 
she  leaves  her  class.  Unsteadily,  without  a  word, 
Frank  Davis  saunters  out. 

This  was  such  a  blow  that  the  class,  dazed,  mechani- 
cally followed  unquestioningly  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Arthur  and  accepted  the  withdrawal  of  Virginia  and 
Frank. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Mr.  Ashley 
had  not  his  proud  ancestors  and  wealth  for  nothing. 
A  little  later,  Virginia  related  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing as  best  she  could,  with  an  occasional  broken  sob, 
to  her  father  and  mother. 

"Oh  Virginia,  I'm  afraid  you  have  damaged  and 
abused  our  social  prestige.  I  know  now  that  I  have  no 
chance  of  being  elected  next  week  to  the  presdency  of 
the  Confederated  Woman's  Clubs  of  Florida;"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Ashley  sorrowfully  but  not  sympathetically, 
for  she  was  purely  a  society  woman, 

"Mary,  dear,  will  you  leave  the  room,"  gently  asked 
Mr.  Ashley  of  his  wife.  "Virginia  and  I  are  to 
straighten  this  thing  out." 
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"Daughter,"  continued  Mr.  Ashley  looking  straight 
into  Virginia's  eyes,  "did  you  give  or  receive  aid?" 

"Father  would  you  believe  such  of  an  Ashley?"  re- 
plied Virginia  hurt  that  her  father  would  even  ask  her 
such  a  question. 

"No",  continued  her  father,  "and  I'll  see  that  this 
dishonorable  affair  is  not  laid  on  my  noble  daughter's 
shoulders.     I'll  take  that  upstart  of  a  professor — " 

"Don't  father,  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  class  as 
I  don't  want  to  be  the  cause  of  further  trouble." 

"To  give  up  as  you  have  done  would  cause  outsiders 
to  think  you  guilty.  You  shall  graduate  with  that  class 
and  as  valedictorian  too.  I'll  see  Arthur  and  straighten 
this  affair  out  before  I  sleep  this  night,"  said  her  father 
determinedly  and  taking  his  hat,  he  hurriedly  left  the 
house. 

In  an  hour  Mr.  Ashley  returned.  His  gait  coming  up 
the  walk  told  of  victory. 

"Come  daughter  and  smile,  beamed  Mr.  Ashley. 
Your  old  daddy  has  fixed  things  up.  Throw  off  that 
troubled  look  for  all  will  go  on  as  if  nothing  has  hap- 
pened." 

"But  father,"  broke  in  Virginia,  "does  he  think  that 
I'm  innocent  of  the  accusation?" 

"Daughter,  I  care  not  what  he  thinks  for  I  believe  in 
you.  Now  smile  and  kiss  your  daddy  good-night  and 
say  that  you'll  play  your  part  bravely." 

"Good-night  daddy  I'll  be  a  plucky  girl." 

But  in  her  room  there  was  no  rest  for  Virginia.  She 
knelt  by  her  window  seat,  the  moon  beaming  on  her 
pretty  yellow  hair,  as  she  prayed.  "O  Father,  give  me 
strength  to  bear  this  trouble  and  bless  Mr.  Arthur," 
she  sobbed  at  the  close. 

Part  at  least  of  Virginia's  prayer  seemed  to  have 
been  answered.  For  during  the  next  days  she  moved 
about  in  the  presence  of  others  just  as  she  had  always 
done.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the  two  remaining  weeks 
before  graduation  did  Mr.  Ashley  say,  "Play  your 
game,  girlie,  and  smile." 
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Virginia  was  invited  to  all  of  the  class  parties.  She 
was  always  last  to  go  and  first  to  leave.  The  extreme 
kindness  of  the  whole  class  stung  her.  But  Mr. 
Arthur's  attitude  did  not  soften.  He  always  placed  him- 
self so  that  he  could  search  Virginia's  countenance  with 
his  steely  blue  eyes.  To  Virginia  time  crawled  instead 
of  flew. 

At  length  graduation  night  came.  Virginia  was  un- 
usually sad  but  her  father  hoped  that  it  was  mostly 
the  occasion  that  caused  it.  All  of  the  class  assembled 
before  nine.  Such  a  pretty  sight — the  girls  in  their 
white  organdies  with  corsages  of  sweet  peas  and  the 
boys  in  their  first  tuxedos. 

A  few  minutes  before  time  to  march  in,  Virginia 
realized  that  she  had  left  her  valedictory  speech  at 
home.  She  might  need  prompting.  Prof.  Arthur  stood 
not  three  feet  from  her.  Twice  that  day  he  had  passed 
her  without  as  much  as  a  glance  of  recognition.  She 
stepped  nearer.  "I'm  going  home  for  my  speech,"  she 
said  looking  him  straight  in  his  eyes  and  forcing  his 
glance  in  return.  Stung  by  his  cold  silence,  she  was 
off  and  gone  like  a  flash. 

For  fifteen  minutes  they  waited  and  no  Virginia. 
The  audience  became  restless.  Mr.  Arthur  got  in  his 
car  and  went  to  the  Ashley  home.  Virginia  was  not 
there.  He  speeded  back  to  the  auditorium  and  to  his 
distress  Virginia  had  not  yet  returned.  Hastily  he 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  auditorium  and  with  some 
suppressed  excitement  he  announced:  "Miss  Virginia 
Ashley  went  home  thirty  minutes  ago  and  has  not  re- 
turned and  cannot  be  found.  Therefore  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  will  be  postponed  until  further  notice." 
Truly  confusion  reigned. 

Mr.  Arthur  took  the  impatient  and  anxious  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ashley  into  his  own  car,  as  Virginia  seemed  to 
have  taken  her  father's.  They  began  the  search.  The 
whole  of  Milton  was  astir.  Mr.  Ashley's  friends  went  to 
nearby  towns  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  trace  of  Vir- 
ginia or  the  car. 

Finally  Mr.  Ashley  said   "My  daughter  would  not 
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leave  without  leaving  some  word  for  me.  Arthur  take 
me  home."  And  sure  enough  on  his  study  table  lay 
a  white  envelope  addressed  "Daddy"  and  in  the  corner 
personal. 

Tearing  the  letter  open  Mr.  Ashley  read  to  himself : 
"Dear  Daddy:  I  tried  to  play  the  game  through  but 
courage  failed  me.    I  will  write  you  soon. 

Virginia." 

Perplexity  and  relief  struggled  in  Mr.  Ashley's  face. 
To  the  inquiring,  he  said  "She  is  all  right,"  and  he 
passed  the  note  to  Mrs.  Ashley.  Now  had  come  his 
time  to  play  the  game.  To  all  the  seemingly  interested 
people  in  Milton,  the  only  words  were  "she's  all  right." 
Of  course  there  was  gossip,  but  it  never  dared  travel  to 
Mr.  Ashley. 

But  the  father's  anxiety  grew  and  it  was  almost  three 
days  before  any  word  of  Virginia  reached  him.    It  was 
a  telegram. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Ashley,     Milton,  Fla. 

Come  on  Royal  Palmetto  to  Nashville.  I'll  meet  you. 

Virginia. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Ashley's  departure  for  Nashville 
spread  over  Milton.  All  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  his  daughter  but  none  ventured  to  ask. 

All  of  the  way  Mr.  Ashley  thought  of  how  he  was 
going  to  bring  Virginia  home  with  him  and  of  the  un- 
pleasant things  that  he  was  going  to  say  to  her,  for 
in  spite  of  his  love  for  his  only  child,  he  was  deeply 
hurt  at  her  peculiar  departure. 

However,  when  he  stepped  off  the  train  and  saw 
Virginia  with  the  same  dear  smile,  he  forgot  every- 
thing save  how  glad  he  was  to  see  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley was  very  anxious  to  have  all  of  these  doings  ex- 
plained. 

"Daughter,  why  did  you  leave  as  you  did?"  laughing 
to  create  a  sensation. 

Virginia  dreaded  questions  but  she  knew  an  explana- 
tion had  to  be  made. 
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"Daddy  I  left  hastily  but  I  had  a  reason."  As  she 
talked  she  slipped  on  her  father's  knee  and  put  her 
arm  around  his  shoulder  thinking  that  this  familiar  ac- 
tion would  keep  her  father  from  scolding.  "I  loved 
Mr.  Arthur,"  she  murmured  in  his  ear  and  he  felt  her 
cheek  beside  his  own.  Mr.  Ashley  turned  cold.  Vir- 
ginia continued  "Daddy  I  can't  quite  explain  it  but 
on  the  day  of  graduation  something  kept  saying  to  me, 
'Leave,  Virginia.'  Maybe  it  was  the  Ashley  pride.  I 
couldn't  take  his  diploma  knowing  how  he  felt  about 
the  affair — not  from  him,  father." 

Mr.  Ashley  was  gazing  steadily  into  Virginia's  eyes. 

"I  have  an  Ashley  sense  of  honor  and  I  didn't  want 
him  to  even  think  that  I  would  take  something  that 
wasn't  mine." 

Virginia's  confession  was  indeed  a  shock  to  Mr. 
Ashley  but  he  controlled  himself  and  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  thought  his  heart  relented  and  he  under- 
stood.    He  himself  had  admired  Mr.  Arthur. 

"O,  that  is  easy  to  explain,"  said  Virginia  answer- 
ing his  unspoken  question.  "Had  he  not  taken  the 
stand  that  he  did  I  would  have  stopped  caring  for  him 
and  lost  respect  for  him.  You  know  Daddy  evidence 
is  against  me."  Mr.  Ashley  considered  that  Virginia 
was  right. 

Now  Virginia  began  to  regain  her  poise.  Taking  her 
father's  face  between  her  small  hands  she  begged  im- 
ploringly for  forgiveness.  And  directly,  by  his  smile, 
Virginia  knew  that  she  was  forgiven.  Similiar  recon- 
ciliations were  not  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  father 
and  daughter. 

"Tell  me  all  about  Milton?" 

"Well  you  can't  imagine  what  a  commotion  you 
stirred  up.  They  have  not  had  graduation  exercises 
yet  and  everybody  is  still  wondering  what  became  of 
you  and  how  you  made  your  escape"  replied  Mr.  Ash- 
ley humoring  her. 

"Oh,  Daddy  that  was  easy.  I  threw  a  few  articles  in 
my  traveling  bag,  snatched  my  purse,  put  the  car  in 
the  garage  and  ran  through  the  back  alley  to  the  de- 
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pot.  Didn't  see  a  soul  and  fortunately  the  train  was 
just  pulling  in  so  I  came  right  on  here." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  ''And  now  after  this  excite- 
ment are  you  ready  to  go  home  with  me?" 

"Home!  No  I'm  not  going  back.  I  want  to  begin 
school  here  tomorrow.  I  have  talked  to  the  Dean  of 
Vanderbilt  and  he  says  that  I  can  enter  summer  school 
and  by  staying  here,  finish  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in 
three  years." 

This  news  was  still  more  shocking  to  Mr.   Ashley. 

"So  you  have  your  plans  all  mapped  out.  Well  I 
won't  say  yea  or  nay  till  I  sleep  over  it"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, for  he  wanted  to  take  Virginia  home  with  him. 

"Come  Daddy,  lets  forget  our  plans  for  the  present 
and  have  a  jolly  good  time.  Schumann-Heink  is  sing- 
ing" at  the  Knickerbocker.  Let's  go."  So  they  went 
and  next  day  saw  the  city  together. 

Virginia  won  her  father  over.  Before  he  left  he  had 
arranged  for  her  entrance  in  Vanderbilt. 

As  he  told  Virginia  good-bye,  he  was  not  especially 
sad,  for  he  thought  within  himself  that  in  a  short  time 
Virginia  would  come  sailing  home  quite  as  unexpected- 
ly as  she  left.  For  Virginia  was  quite  impulsive  and 
somewhat  temperamental. 

But  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  For 
withal  Virginia  was  always  a  good  student  and  now  she 
became  an  enthusiastic  one.  She  turned  to  study  to 
forget  the  unpleasantness  of  the  last  weeks  of  her 
high  school  year. 

But  although  she  was  a  girl  of  will  power,  at  night 
her  thoughts  would  turn  to  Milton  and  many  times  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  thinking  of  what  might  have 
been. 

Often  she  planned  notes  to  send  Mr.  Arthur  asking 
him  to  believe  her  but  with  morning  such  thoughts 
disappeared.  However  in  a  few  months  time  so  soften- 
ed her  wound  that  she  ceased  to  think  of  the  great  in- 
justice that  had  been  done  her  and  was  more  deter- 
mined to  make  Milton  proud  of  her  yet — and  maybe 
Mr.  Arthur. 
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And  so  Virginia  became  happy  in  the  new  surround- 
ings. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  came  to  see  her  often.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  her  personality  was  so  felt 
in  the  university  that  she  was  elected  to  many  offices 
of  responsibility.  Thus  it  continued  for  the  three  years 
that  she  was  in  college.  When  Commencement  came 
again,  the  little  Milton  girl  headed  the  large  class  of 
men  and  women  with  an  average  of  ninety-seven.  She 
was  the  most  admired  of  the  admired  and  more  than 
one  Vanderbilt  man  endeavored  to  win  her  favor,  but 
each  met  with  failure  when  he  tried  to  be  other  than 
a  friend. 

Two  weeks  before  graduation,  all  of  Virginia's  Mil- 
ton friends  received  invitations  to  her  graduation,  even 
Mr.  Arthur.  This  was  just  like  the  old  Virginia  and 
many  hearts  were  gladdened  that  she  remembered 
them. 

As  Mr.  Arthur  sat  alone  in  his  study,  he  realized 
that  this  invitation  had  revived  his  old  hopes.  For 
gradually  a  change  had  been  coming  over  his  own 
heart.  How  hasty  he  had  been!  After  all  there  was 
no  absolute  proof.  He  had  not  seen  her  do  the  deed 
and  neither  did  he  have  any  evidence  of  Virginia's 
guilt,  save  the  two  fatal  papers.  But  in  spite  of  him- 
self faith  had  crept  back  into  him.  He  determined  to 
go  and  see  Virginia  graduate — and  yes  offer  her  h'is 
hand  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  was  really  hap- 
py for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  despite  the  fact 
that  some  tiny  voice  did  keep  whispering,  what  if  she 
has  forgotten  you  and  will  not  forgive? 

As  Mr.  Arthur  meditated  thus,  there  was  a  sudden 
sharp  knock  on  the  door.  "I  wonder  who  wants  to  see 
me  at  this  late  hour,"  thought  Mr.  Arthur  as  he  open- 
ed the  door. 

Frank  Davis  stood  before  him  in  the  darkness. 

"Come  in  Davis.  I  hardly  recognized  you,  be  seat- 
ed," said  Mr.  Arthur  with  a  strange  leap  of  his  heart. 

Frank  ignored  the  invitation  but  looked  straight 
into  Mr.  Arthur's  eyes.  "Want  to  straighten  out  a  thing 
that  I  once  thought  little,  but  it  is  big  to  me  tonight.    I 
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received  Virginia  Ashley's  Vanderbilt  invitation  to- 
day." 

Mr.  Arthur's  heart  leaped  suddenly. 

Frank  gulped  then  continued.  "It's  about  the  exam- 
ination. Virginia  is  innocent." 

"Thank  God!"  inaudibly  murmured  Mr.  Arthur. 

"I  saw  her  throw  some  paper  in  the  waste  basket 
and  after  she  had  gone  I  went  and  got  it.  It  was  the 
question  and  I  copied  it." 

With  this  Frank  Davis  wheeled  out  of  the  door  as 
abruptly  as  he  left  the  senior  class  meeting  three  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Arthur  looked  at  his  watch.  Then  he  rang  the 
phone  sharply.  "1004;  1004.  Send  me  up  an  L.  &  N 
Time  Table  right  away,"  he  said. 

— Ophelia  Smith  '24. 


"THERE  IS  NO  DEATH" 

The  quiet  little  town  of  Salem  lay  peacefully  in  the 
valleys  of  Virginia.  Even  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pepan  War  in  1914  failed  to  cause  any  marked  inter- 
est. Of  course,  all  the  people  read  their  daily  papers, 
for  no  citizen  of  that  little  village  could  sleep  peace- 
fully without  reading  the  "Salem  News".  But  this 
was  was  too  far  away  and  even  if  the  United  States 
should  lend  aid,  Salem  was  too  small  and  too  secluded 
to  be  affected. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Normand  knew  how  to  manage  her  es- 
tate. She  had  been  the  manager  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage twenty  years  ago,  although  no  one  was  ever  abso- 
lutely conscious  of  this  until  her  husband's  death.  She 
was  a  Northern  woman,  unaccustomed  to  Southern 
liberality  and  she  was  scrupulously  saving.  For  the 
three  years  since  Mr.  Normand's  death,  she  had  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  all  his  affairs  and  kept  a  home 
for  her  two  children,  Pierre  and  Gloria.  According 
to  Mrs.  Normand's  mathematical  mind,  she  was  suc- 
ceeding in  her  undertaking,  but  possibly  Pierre  and 
Gloria  had  their  views,  also. 

To  Pierre,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  Princeton,  with  its 
educational  advantages,  and  the  lure  of  a  renowned 
foot-ball  team,  was  much  more  inviting  than  this  mono- 
tonous manner  of  existing.  Pierre  loved  life  for  what 
it  gave  him — happiness,  health,  companions.  He  had 
his  frends  by  the  score.  His  whole  nature  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  mother's.  He  possessed  his  father's 
French  temperament.  He  was  alive,  wide  awake, 
vivacious,  emotional — an  excellent  athlete,  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  a  good  sport  and  a  warm  friend. 
Pierre  lost  his  best  friend  when  his  father  died.  From 
childhood  to  young  manhood  he  had  followed  his 
father  into  his  library,  in  his  office,  on  hunts  or  fishing 
trips.     And  now  no  one  really  knew  how  lonely  Pierre 
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was.  He  felt  alone  especially  when  at  home,  and 
therefore  he  was  always  finding  a  way  to  shorten  his 
vacation  days.  Still,  this  was  no  reflection  on  his 
mother  or  his  young  sister.  Mrs.  Normand  loved 
Pierre,  but  she  loved  him  almost  too  much.  Gloria 
adored  Perre,  but  she  adored  him  almost  too  much. 
For  when  Pierre  went  home,  his  mother  didn't  want 
him  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment,  and  Gloria  boasted 
of  her  brother's  wonderful  success  on  the  Princeton 
team  or  his  medals  won  for  scholarship  until  Pierre 
was  tired  of  being  idealized.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  put 
up  on  a  pedestal. 

It  was  a  hot  September  afternoon.  Pierre  had  wired 
that  he  would  reach  Salem  at  six  o'clock  and  Mother 
and  daughter  were  busily  bestirring  themselves  to  have 
the  home  in  readiness  for  his  coming.  This  would  give 
him  only  three  weeks  at  home  before  Princeton  would 
call  him  again.  He  had  had  a  delightful  time  at  a 
camp  in  Canada  for  two  months,  judging  from  his  let- 
ters which  he  faithfully  wrote  his  mother  and  sister. 
In  honor  of  his  home  coming,  Gloria  had  happily  plan- 
ned a  congenial  little  party — just  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  a  few  of  her  own  and  Pierre's  friends. 

At  six  o'clock  the  big  train  pulled  up  at  the  modest 
little  station  and  Pierre,  stalwart,  handsome,  boyish, 
and  yet  with  a  new  touch  of  maturity  on  his  face,  rush- 
ed down  to  meet  mother  and  sister. 

"Oh !  Mother,  it's  glorious  to  see  you  and  sister  again 
— after  all,  home's  the  best  place  in  the  world,  but  I 
had  a  ripping  good  time  on  that  camp,"  said  Pierre, 
disengaging  himself  from  her  embrace.  "It  just  put 
me  in  trim  for — ah — a — for  the  team  this  next  season." 

"Well,  Sis,"  Pierre  exclaimed,  pinching  her  cheek. 
"What've  you  been  doing?  Still  fooling  Mac  with 
your  loving?" 

"A  party,"  he  cried,  in  answer  to  his  sister's  next 
words.     "Well,  this  is  the  best  ever!" 

Night  came.  Raymond  Cox  was  the  first  guest  to 
arrive.  He  brought  Evelyn  Manners.  Pierre  wonder- 
ed if  it  would  be  this  way' forever.     Raymond  had  al- 
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ways  carried  Evelyn  everywhere.  Sara,  Harry,  Gilbert 
and  Mabel,  all  old  friends  of  Pierre's  came  next  and 
soon  a  very  congenial  party  was  in  full  sway 

But  what  was  the  matter  with  Pierre?  He  couldn't 
seem  to  be  enthusiastic  or  interested  in  any  conversa- 
tion for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  His  mind  seemed 
to  be  far  away  despite  all  attentions  paid  him.  Finally, 
Evelyn  gave  a  toast  to  "Salemn's  returned  College  Boy" 
and  Pierre  was  asked  for  a  speech.  He  stood  up 
straight  and  tall  and,  after  pausing  a  moment,  he  be- 
gan: 

"This  is  my  farewell  party  to  Salem  people,"  he 
said.     A  sudden  pallor  came  over  his  mother's  face. 

Gloria   caught  her   breath.      Could   he   mean ? 

"Friends,  I  guess  all  of  you  have  been  reading  the 
papers.  You  are  aware  of  the  strife  and  turmoil  in 
Europe.  Well,  I'm  quite  aroused  over  the  situation, 
and,  the  truth  is,  I've  volunteered,  been  accepted  and 
I  am  going,  going  in  answer  to  the  call  of  France  for 
aid.  I  leave  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Kenneda  next  week.  So 
this  is  au  revoir,"  and  with  a  smile  he  sat  down. 

Silence  followed.  The  group  was  stupefied.  Mrs. 
Normand  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  her  son.  Had 
she  heard  these  words,  or  was  she  dreaming?  Gloria 
though  shocked,  her  eyes  already  sparkled  with  pride, 
for  she  was  proud  of  her  brother. 

Soon  the  party  broke  up.  No  one  had  a  heart  for 
merriment.  The  boys  gripped  Pierre's  hand  heartily 
as  they  congratulated  him  on  his  voluntary  step  while 
the  girls  expressed  their  congratulations  a  little  more 
timidly. 

At  length,  when  Mrs.  Normand  and  her  children 
were  alone,  Pierre's  mother  asked  him  to  explain  this 
folly  of  his. 

"Did  you  not  consider  your  mother  and  sister  for 
a  moment?"  she  questioned.  "Reconsider  this.  It  is 
only  one  of  your  youthful  impulses.  You  must  not  go," 
she  cried.    "You  are  my  boy!" 

"Oh!  Mother,"  interpolated  Gloria,  "but  think  how 
stunning  he  will  look  in  a  uniform.     See  how  glorious 
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it  was  of  him  to  volunteer.  My!  how  proud  I  am,"  she 
exclaimed  as  she  grasped  Pierre's  hands.  "I'll  tell 
everybody  my  brother  volunteered  in  September  1914." 

"Enough,  Sister,"  said  Pierre,  standing  up.  "Mother, 
remember  father  was  a  Frenchman  born,  only  a  natura- 
lized American.  He  loved  France  and  I  love  it.  If  he 
were  living,  don't  you  think  he  would  want  me  to  go? 
Mother,"  he  almost  cried,  "France,  father's  France,  is 
in  great  distress,  she  is  calling  for  some  to  save  her, 
and  I  am  answering  this  call  and  obeying  the  wish 
of  my  silent  father.  I  can't  live  on  over  here  and  be 
merry  as  if  no  France  were  suffering." 

Mrs.  Normand  was  softly  weeping,  she  could  not 
utter  a  word. 

Several  days  later,  Pierre  was  busily  arranging  his 
affairs  to  leave  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Normand  had 
unwillingly  resigned  herself  to  this  youthful  desire  or 
whim  of  her  son,  for  such  she  insisted  it  was.  And 
Gloria  grew  prouder  every  day.  They  were  seated  in 
the  living  room,  the  mother  carefully  packing  some 
of  Pierre's  things.  Gloria,  at  the  piano,  struck  the 
first  clarion  notes  of  the  "Marseillaise". 

Pierre  arose,  his  arms  browned  by  the  sun,  now  even 
more  tawny  beneath  the  white  rolled  sleeves  of  his 
soft  shirt — running  his  hand  through  his  hair  with 
a  gesture  peculiar  to  himself,  he  lifted  his  head  to 
sing. 

"Now,  Sis,"  he  exclaimed,  "come  on  with  the 
French.  You  know  from  now  on  I'll  have  to  sing  it  in 
French,  under  French  skies,  and  beneath  the  French 
Tricolor." 

The  hours  sped  by.  Pierre  was  gone.  Could  it  be 
true?     He  had  left  his  mother,  home,  Salem,  America.  l 

He  had  gone  to  France.  Now,  the  blue  Ocean  separat- 
ed him  from  his  mother. 

"But,  Oh!  God!"  sighed  Mrs.  Normand  to  herself, 
"this  is  not  our. war.  Why!  Oh!  Why  did  I  let  him  go! 
Oh !  God ;  take  care  of  him,  he  is  my  boy !  Nothing  can 
happen  to  him.  He  shall  not  die!"  This  last  was  almost 
a  sob. 
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And  meantime,  Gloria  had  forgotten  to  be  so  proud. 
She  missed  Pierre  much  more  than  she  ever  dreamed 
she  would.  She  felt  very  lonely  so  she  occupied  her- 
self with  writing  to  him  and  knitting  for  him. 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed,  they  received  a 
letter  from  Pierre  who  was  at  a  port  in  France.  He 
had  arrived  safely.  The  French  people  welcomed  him 
with  open  hearts  and  he  had  met  one  whom  he  called 
his  pal,  Renaud  Covin  of  Nants. 

Pierre  confided  everything  in  Renaud.  He  told  him 
of  his  French  descent,  of  his  Father's  death,  of  his 
sister,  and  mother.  He  even  told  him  how  his  mother 
felt  over  his  volunteering,  and  soon,  Renaud  began 
adding  postscripts  to  Pierre's  letters  home.  Pierre  and 
Renaud  were  housed  in  the  same  billet,  were  in  the 
same  engineer's  corps  and  were  to  be  in  all  the  same 
great  advances.  They  rejoiced  together  and  suffered 
together.  They  went  through  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres  and  the  siege  of  Verdun  without  a  scratch,  but 
Pierre  learned  something. 

Pierre  was  developing  a  new  attitude  toward  life. 
As  much  as  he  wanted  to  live,  he  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  so  bad  to  die,  to  fall  on  a  French  battlefield.  He  was 
never  afraid  to  make  an  attack.  His  French  vivacity 
led  him  onward  and  he  was  often  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  French  Army.  Renaud  wrote  Mrs.  Nor- 
mand  of  this  honor  and  all  that  it  meant. 

Meantime,  across  the  water  in  America,  Gloria  was 
still  very  proud  of  her  brave  brother.  But  for  Mrs. 
Normand,  life  was  almost  unendurable.  She  could 
not  read  of  the  war.  She  refused  to  let  anyone  talk 
of  it  to  her.  Her  life  narrowed  down  to  her  grief  for 
her  absent  boy  and  her  spirit  grew  bitter.  Gloria  did 
all  she  could  for  her  mother  but  she  refused  to  sacri- 
fice her  career  for  she  had  always  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  she  could  enter  training  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Richmond,  only  forty  miles  away. 

At  last,  she  was  accepted.  She  and  her  mother  left 
the  little  home  at  Salem  and  went  to  Richmond  to  live. 
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Mrs.  Normand  had  wanted  to  make  of  Gloria  a  model 
housekeeper  like  herself,  immaculate  and  economical. 
But  Gloria  was  a  Southern  girl  and  besides,  half- 
French. 

She  made  a  good  nurse.  All  the  patients  loved  her, 
and  the  other  nurses  considered  her  very  efficient. 
Gloria  was  proud  of  her  record  and  she  thought  that 
her  mother  would  be  pleased. 

But  Mrs.  Normand  had  lost  her  old  grip  on  life. 
She  was  failing  and  failing  fast.  Her  nerves  were  un- 
strung and  her  strength  seemed  ebbing  away.  One 
night  during  the  latter  part  of  1917,  she  awakened 
Gloria  to  tell  her  what  she  had  dreamed. 

"My  child,  I  have  seen  Pierre  face  to  face,  standing 
before  me  in  his  uniform,"  she  said.  "Gloria,  his  face 
was  bleeding,"  she  cried,  "and  he  was  waving  me 
farewell.  How  can  I  bear  it?"  she  moaned.  "And 
gradually,"  she  resumed,  "he  faded  into  a  mist. 
Gloria,"  she  sobbed,  "I  believe  Pierre  has  been  killed." 

"Oh!  no,  mother,"  said  Gloria,  trying  to  comfort 
her;  "you've  just  been  thinking  about  this  war  too 
much."  And  gently  stroking  her  mother's  hair,  she 
said:     "Don't  worry  over  that;  it  was  only  a  dream." 

But  the  mother  was  changed  and  she  was  no  longer 
stern  and  bitter.  She  was  a  tender,  gentle,  and  loving 
mother.  She  was  interested  only  in  the  war.  She  had 
the  kodak  picture  that  Pierre  had  sent  her  framed  and 
kept  it  on  the  mantle  beneath  the  American  and 
French  flags.  Once,  she  said  to  Gloria :  "Come,  my 
dear,  teach  me  the  Marseillaise.  Surely,  if  Pierre  is 
fighting  for  us,  we  can  sing  for  him." 

Startled,  but  silent,  Gloria  went  to  the  piano.  There 
was  something  tugging  at  her  heart.  What  had  be- 
come of  her  mother's  prejudices  against  France, 
Gloria  wondered. 

While  the  mother  and  sister  were  thus  trying  to 
bear  their  lot,  what  was  happening  in  France?  One 
advance  after  another  was  being  bravely  made;  some 
with  success  for  the  Allies,  others,  with  failure.  Pierre 
and  Renaud  had  fought  side  by  side  in  every  attack. 
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They  talked  together.  They  understood  eac?i  other 
better  than  brothers  do.  They  often  talked  of  death, 
and  why  not?  They  were  too  near  death  always  not 
to  think  of  it.  They  were  living  in  its  midst.  Every 
advance  was  a  battle  between  life  and  death.  And 
Pierre  loved  life. 

Pierre's  manhood,  his  honor,  his  integrity,  his  up- 
rightness, his  soul,  all  this  was  tried  out  and  proved 
on  the  battle-scared  fields  of  France.  Pierre  was  a 
soldier — a  soldier  with  soul  and  heart  aflame.  He  was 
fighting  for  a  cause,  a  just  cause,  and  Pierre  felt  that 
he  was  not  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

"You  know,  Renaud,"  said  Pierre  as  they  were  quiet- 
ly talking  one  day,  "when  I  first  came  to  France,  I  was 
so  impulsive  and  eager  to  get  in  this  fight  I  felt  that  I 
would  take  a  whole  sector  of  Germans  by  myself,  but 
I  haven't.  I  haven't  even  been  promoted  but  once,  but 
I  am  not  discouraged." 

Renaud,  although  daring,  did  not  possess  the  en- 
durance and  fortitude  of  Pierre.  But  he  listened  al- 
ways intently  to  Pierre  and  he  imbibed  something  of 
a  more  serious  spirit  from  his  American  cousin.  Re- 
naud often  meditated  upon  why  Pierre,  an  American, 
had  come  so  far  to  fight.  Pierre  had  often  told  him, 
though,  that  he  heard  France's  cry  and  had  come  to 
give  his  heart  and  life  blood,  if  necessary,  to  her. 

Pierre  wrote  faithfully  to  his  mother  and  sister,  but 
he  avoided  saying  much,  however,  about  the  dangers 
of  war.  His  letters  were  mostly  filled  with  Renaud. 
Renuad  continued  to  add  postscripts  to  Pierre's  letters 
and  he  was  quite  proud  to  be  learning  English.  He 
had  studied  it  a  little  before  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  ranks  grew  thinner,  but  their  courage 
increased.  Every  advance  took  its  toll.  Every  trench 
they  took  left  some  of  their  own  dead  or  dying.  The 
situation  was  critical.  Would  America  come  or  would 
she  not?  Europe  held  its  breath  in  suspense  and 
Pierre  with  the  rest,  when  one  day  the  cry  was  heard : 
"Les  Americains  Viennent!"  Oh!  the  joy  of  Pierre! 
How  he  gloried  in  their  coming.     America  had  heard 
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and    answered.      And    now,    at  last,    thought    Pierre, 
"mother  understands." 

He  met  many  of  his  college  mates  and  new  life  came 
to  him.  "This  is  a  winning  battle,  Renaud,  victory  will 
be  ours!" 

With  renewed  vigor  their  next  attack  was  begun. 
Success  followed  every  onset.  Then  came  the  battle 
of  Cambrai.  All  ammunition,  all  reinforcements  were 
summoned.  The  big  undertaking  would  soon  be  upon 
them.  Pierre  and  Renaud,  as  always,  moved  into  the 
trenches  together.  It  seemed  that  the  enemy  had  also 
made  great  plans  for  they  sent  shells  flying  over  the 
allied  armies.  Night  came  on  and  with  it  a  heavy 
mist.  It  was  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  see  each 
other.  Consternation  reigned  in  the  thinned  ranks  of 
the  allies.  Pierre  was  lost  from  Renaud.  He  had 
crawled  beneath  the  barbed  wire  in  the  miry  trenches 
filled  with  water  and  blood  to  a  German  sector.  There 
he  surprised  and  captured  six  Germans.  Then,  a  near- 
by German  heard  the  disturbance,  fired  in  turn,  and  the 
bullet  hit  Pierre  in  the  left  lung.  He  fell  face-down- 
ward. After  a  little  he  revived,  and  slowly  crawled 
back  to  his  lines.  He  was  exhausted  and  lost  conscious- 
ness again,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  Renaud,  who 
had  heard  his  moans,  was  by  his  side,  giving  him  water 
from  a  flask. 

"Renaud,  I'm  about  to  leave  you,"  he  gasped.  "Tell 
mother  and  sister.  They  will  understand,  now,"  he 
gasped  again.  "That  German  sniper  got  me,"  he 
breathed — "life  was  never  so  sweet — ^but,  now, — Re- 
naud," his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  "The  dying  is  the 
best  part  of  it." 

"Pierre,  Pierre,"  cried  Renaud  in  a  terrified  voice, 
but  he  called  in  vain.  Pierre  had  crossed  the  thin  misty 
veil  that  is  the  realm  between  life  and  death.  Bravely, 
he  had  fought  life's  last  battle  and  won. 

The  day  was  dawning  clear  and  bright.  Renaud 
carefully  wrapped  a  blanket  over  Pierre.  When  he 
was  "off  duty",  he  and  some  comrades  folded  the 
French  Tricolor  and  the  American  flag  around  Pierre's 
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body  and  laid  him  in  a  French  grave  almost  upon  the 
spot  where  he  died. 

But  Renaud  couldn't  write  the  awful  news  to  Pierre's 
mother  and  sister.  He  fairly  prayed  that  the  message 
from  the  Intelligence  Bureau  would  be  delayed. 

But  in  far  away  America,  Gloria  and  her  mother 
were  still  receiving  the  letters  Pierre,  himself,  had 
mailed.  And  thus  the  mother  tried  to  blot  the  dream 
from  her  mind. 

"It  was  only  an  hallucination,"  she  would  say.  Yet 
it  clung  to  her. 

A  slight  sickness  had  weakened  her  and  she  seemed 
unable  to  rally.  She  was  failing  rapidly.  She  did  not 
complain,  but  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Indeed, 
her  condition  was  alarming  and  with  the  cold  and  se- 
vere days  of  winter,  Gloria  feared  that  the  end  must 
come.  And  she  was  right.  One  cold  January  day, 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  a  few  swirling  flakes  of 
snow  against  the  window  panes,  the  mother,  with  a 
prayer  on  her  lips  for  Pierre,  quietly  passed  away. 

The  sad  days  passed.  Gloria  left  alone,  decided  to 
become  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Having  finished  her  course, 
she  was  accepted  for  services  overseas.  Impulsively, 
she  decided  to  go  without  sending  Pierre  any  message. 
A  few  weeks  later,  she  landed  at  Brest  and  was  assign- 
ed to  a  Hospital  in  Nants.  Here  she  brought  messages 
of  cheer  to  all  the  wounded.  But  she  wanted  to  get 
up  nearer  the  firing  lines  in  order  to  find  Pierre. 

One  day  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Corps 
just  back  of  the  firing  line  asked  for  a  nurse  for  first 
aid  services.  Gloria  volunteered.  Joy  was  hers  when 
she  found  that  this  was  just  back  of  the  Fifth  French 
Regiment.  This  was  Pierre's  regiment.  "Now,"  she 
cried  to  herself,  "I  will  surprise  him." 

But  she  did  not  find  him.  She  asked  the  wounded 
soldiers  who  were  brought  to  her  if  they  knew  Pierre 
Normand,  but  they  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of 
him.  Then,  she  inquired  of  one  if  he  knew  Renaud 
Covin.     "Oh!  yes,"  he  said,  "he's  in  this  regiment." 
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"Can  I,  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  see  him?"  she 
questioned  eagerly. 

As  soon  as  Renaud  was  "off  duty"  he  went  to  the 
First  Aid  Tent  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Gloria.  He  was  startled.  He  recognized  her  instantly 
from  the  picture  Pierre  had  always  carried  with  him. 
She  could  be  none  other  than  his  sister.  "Gloria,"  he 
said  under  his  breath. 

"How  did  you  know?"  exclaimed  Gloria  excitedly. 

"You  are  just  like  your  picture,"  he  said. 

"My  picture?  What?"  she  questioned. 

"Yes,  a  breath  of  American  sunshine,  that's  what 
Pierre  called  you." 

"Pierre,  Oh!  then  you  know  where  he  is,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  joy.  "Bring  him  here — quickly.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  of  him ;  I  don't  understand  why." 

"Mademoiselle,  ah — I  can't  bring  him  here,  that  is — 
he  has  been  transferred,  he  gasped  confusedly.  I'll  be 
off  tomorrow  afternoon  at  six  and  then,  perhaps,  I  can 
take  you  to  him,"  he  added. 

"Oh!  will  you?"  cried  Gloria  eagerly.  "How  grate- 
ful I  will  be!" 

"Tomorrow  at  six,"  Renaud  muttered  almost  indis- 
tinctly, and  turning  abruptly  he  walked  swiftly  away. 

The  blue  of  the  day  was  reddening  in  the  west  as 
Renaud  and  Gloria  left  the  tent  back  of  the  lines.  The 
guns  were  hushed  for  the  time  and  all  was  still.  Re- 
naud was  silent  but  Gloria  was  full  of  eager  questions 
to  which  he  had  no  answer. 

"Where  is  he?  Why  couldn't  he  come?  How  far  is 
it?" 

Renaud  was  still  silent.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  her  to  the  little  grave  which  was  not  far  away, 
and  tell  her  all. 

"You  don't  answer  me,    Is  he  safe?"  she  faltered. 

They  were  in  the  French-American  Cemetery  back 
of  the  firing  lines  before  Gloria  realized  it,  so  over- 
joyed was  she  over  the  expectation  of  seeing  Pierre. 

All  at  once  she  stopped,  her'eyes  wild  with  fear  for 
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Renaud  had.  led  her  to  a  little  grave  in  the  corner  of 
the  Cemetery. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  gasped. 

Silently  Renaud  put  out  a  sustaining  arm  and  guided 
her  failing  steps.  Suddenly,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  white 
cross.  Through  falling  tears  she  read:  "Pierre  Nor- 
mand,  killed  in  action — Battle  of  Cambrai,  Nov.  30, 
1917. 

"Dead!"  she  sobbed — "and  he  loved  life  so!"  She 
fell  on  his  grave,  quietly  weeping. 

"Oh!  no,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Renaud  gently,  "he  is 
not  dead;  he  has  just  begun  to  live.  Over  here  we  have 
learned  a  wonderful  thing.  Mademoiselle,  there  is  no 
death.  The  White  Comrade  has  abolished  that. 
Pierre  is  not  dead,  he  lives  more  fully  now  than  be- 
fore." 

Gloria  was  softly  sobbing. 

"Mademoiselle,  this  is  what  Pierre  is  saying  to  you — 
can't  you  hear  him?"  asked  Renaud. 

She  stood  up,  hushed  and  listened. 

"  'My  body  to  earth. 
My  soul  to  God, 
My  heart  to  France.'  " 

"Oh !  Renaud,  there  really  s  no  death !  I  see  it,  I  feel 
it!" 

Arm  in  arm  they  walked  up  the  hill  back  of  the 
Cemetery.  And,  at  length,  Renaud  felt  in  his  pocket 
and  handed  her  a  bronze  cross.  She  held  it  to  the 
light  and  saw  inscribed  upon  it: 

"Croix  de  Guerre — Pierre  Normand." 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

— Lydia  Burriss,  '23. 
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WANTED— COURAGE. 


"Who  is  the  beautiful  girl  who  is  making  the  best 
of  an  idle  half  hour?"  questioned  one  young  man  of 
another  as  they  strolled  through  the  park. 

Wanda  Ericson  usually  inspired  some  such  question 
from  those  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  and  just 
as  often  came  the  answer. 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  old  Ericson  who  died  several 
years  ago.  His  extensive  mining  interests  bear  his 
name,"  was  the  reply.  "She  despises  what  she  calls 
the  shams  and  mockeries  of  society,"  continued  the 
second  speaker. 

"Unusual  girl,"  and  the  two  young  men  passed  on. 

One  beautiful  morning  Wanda  sat  alone  in  her  fine 
old  library.  She  was  restless.  Life  did  not  satisfy  her 
these  days  for  she  wanted  to  do  something  worth  while. 
This  morning,  telling  the  maid  that  she  was  at  home  to 
no  one,  she  picked  up  the  paper  and  began  listlessly 
reading.  But  neither  local  nor  world  news  held  her 
attention  for  some  reason.  She  was  seeking  something, 
she  knew  not  what,  when  her  glance  caught  these 
words. 

"Wanted — Courage.  Someone  who  is  not  afraid  of 
service  and  who  is  willing  to  teach  at  a  sacrifice. — For 
information  address  Postmaster,  Alton  Pass,  Colo- 
rada." 

Wanda's  look  of  indiflPerence  vanished.  She  had 
found  that  "something"  her  heart  had  been  craving 
for  a  long  time.  Her  first  communication  giving  in- 
formation as  to  her  training  and  credentials  brought 
reply  that  she  was  elected  to  the  position  of  teacher 
in  a  little  western  town.  When  she  received  the  letter 
saying  that  the  position  was  hers,  she  was  radiantly 
happy.  Here  was  a  chance  to  really  do  something  use- 
ful.    She  began  her  prepara^on  with  a  song  in  her 
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heart.  In  less  than  a  month  her  dreams  would  materia- 
lize and  she  would  set  out  upon  her  great  adventure. 

On  the  day  for  her  departure,  many  friends  gather- 
ed at  the  depot  to  express  their  good  wishes.  They 
bade  her  a  reluctant  good-bye,  for  she  was  a  general 
favorite.  But  they  thought  she  would  soon  tire  of  her 
adventure  and  return. 

After  three  days  spent  in  passing  through  beautiful 
portions  of  our  country,  catching  glimpses  of  marvelous 
beauty  here  and  there,  she  arrived  at  a  small  town 
where  she  had  to  leave  the  comfortable  Pullman  for 
a  dingy  little  train  which  would  carry  her  to  her  desti- 
nation. As  the  little  train  rolled  slowly  onward  she  be- 
gan to  grow  a  bit  impatient,  so  anxious  was  she  to  ar- 
rive. 

"Please  sir"  addressing  the  kind  faced  conductor, 
*'how  much  farther  is  it  to  Alton  Pass?"  she  asked. 

"Next  station,  miss,"  he  replied. 

Wanda  arranged  her  wraps  and  baggage ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  train  stopped. 

"At  last  I  am  here"  she  murmured  to  herself. 

It  seemed  a  bit  strange  that  the  train  stopped.  No 
conductor  came  to  assist  her.  She  looked  around,  all 
was  utter  darkness. 

"But  I  thought  Alton  Pass  was  a  little  town.  I  won- 
der why  there  are  no  lights  anywhere — what  can  it 
mean?" 

In  vain  she  looked  for  some  faint  gleam  of  light. 
Then  came  the  realization  that  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take, but  it  was  too  late.     The  train  was  pulling  out. 

Upon  investigation  she  discovered  that  they  had 
stopped  to  fill  up  the  boiler  at  a  large  water  tank  on  the 
edge  of  the  track. 

There  she  was  alone,  in  the  night,  far  out  on  a  wes- 
tern plain.  There  was  nothing  to  do  except  wait  until 
morning.  All  at  once  she  was  startled  by  the  howling 
of  a  pack  of  coyotes.  She  knew  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  they  attacked  her. 

"What  shall  I  do"  she  cried. 

There  was  no  one  to  come  to  her  rescue.     Then  like 
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a  flash  it  occurred  to  her  to  climb  upon  the  tank.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  tank,  feeling 
secure  from  all  danger. 

Suddenly  a  human  voice  broke  the  stillness,  hitherto 
broken  only  by  the  howling  coyotes.  It  was  a  male 
voice,  singing  one  of  those  mournful  songs  so  familiar 
to  western  plains.  She  could  now  distinguish  the  words 
and  knew  that  he  was  near  by.  For  the  moment  she 
forgot  the  stories  she  had  heard  of  the  roughness  of 
the  western  frontiersmen  and  shouted  to  the  figure  on 
horseback. 

"Sir  will  you  kindly  help  a  lady  in  distress?" 

"By  heck  if  it  ain't  a  woman.  What  are  you  doing 
up  there?"  he  asked  in  astonishment  as  she  climbed 
dowji. 

And  then  she  told  him  of  her  dreadful  plight. 

"Alton  Pass  is  about  twenty  miles  away"  he  said, 
"but  I  belong  to  a  lumber  gang  camped  five  miles  away, 
— if  you  wish  I  will  carry  you  to  our  camp."  When  he 
offered  to  assist  her  to  a  seat  behind  him  on  the  horse, 
Wanda  hesitated. 

"Well,  you  must  do  something  and  there's  nothing 
else  to  do." 

This  seemed  quite  true,  so  she  consented  and  soon 
they  were  on  their  way. 

After  traveling  a  long  while  it  seemed  to  Wanda, 
they  at  last  arrived  at  the  camp.  Entering  the  main 
tent  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  rough 
men.  Here  and  there  were  groups  gathered  around 
little  tables  on  which  were  dingy  oil  lamps.  The 
moment  she  entered  the  room  the  attention  of  the  little 
group  was  upon  her,  so  different  were  her  manners 
and  dress  from  those  of  Maggie,  the  only  woman  in 
the  camp  vicinity. 

"Go  call  the  Kid  to  entertain  the  lady  while  Maggie 
fixes  her  something  to  eat,"  suggested  an  elderly  man, 
more  thoughtful  than  the  rest.  ■ 

The  gallop  of  a  harse, — a  merry  whistle, — and  a  good 
looking  fellow  sauntered  in.  ^  He  looked  surprised  at 
seeing  Wanda,  then  advanced,  he  said  with  the  easy 
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grace  to  which  Wanda  was  accustomed,  "I  am  Jack 
Strayer."  From  that  moment  Wanda  felt  that  in  him 
she  had  protection. 

After  Maggie  served  supper  she  suggested  that  Jack 
play  some.  He  brought  out  his  violin  and  began  to 
play.  When  he  had  played  the  first  chords  Wanda 
knew  that  she  was  listening  to  a  well  trained  violinist. 
He  played  several  selections  from  the  great  masters. 
Wanda  marvelled  at  his  wonderful  interpretation.  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  a  rather  hoarse,  rough  voice 
called  out — 

"Play  the  piece  we  all  like." 

As  if  it  were  wafted  from  far  away  by  some  friendly 
breeze,  Wanda  heard  the  soft  sweet  strains  of  "Home 
Sweet  Home".  Impulsively  she  began  to  sing.  A  hush 
came  over  the  crowd.  Her  voice  touched  the  heart  of 
everyone  present.  Many  heart  chords,  still  for  years, 
vibrated  again. 

Jack's  violin  grew  sweeter  still.  Wanda  looked  at 
him  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  a  little  misty.  Her 
voice  had  brought  back  the  memories  of  his  mother 
and  sister  and  the  home  he  had  left  in  order  to  seek 
adventure.  For  he  too  had  grown  tired  of  mono- 
tonous city  life  and  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
social  rank  to  which  he  belonged  with  the  many  de- 
mands it  made  upon  him.  He  had  slipped  away  from 
it  all  and  had  gone  out  West  and  joined  this  lumber 
camp. 

The  men  drifted  out  and  away.  Maggie,  Jack  and 
Wanda  were  left  alone.  For  the  first  time  in  two  years 
Jack  had  found  a  congenial  friend.  Maggie  too  had 
often  grown  tired  of  the  companionship  of  men  alone 
and  had  longed  to  pour  out  her  heart  to  a  woman  once 
more.  So  they  sat  and  talked.  At  last  when  Wanda 
retired,  even  though  the  hard  cot  curtained  off  in  one 
corner  of  Maggie's  tent  was  uncomfortable,  she  was 
so  overcome  with  fatigue  that  she  fell  asleep  imme- 
diately. She  did  not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  shining 
and  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees  around.  She 
awoke  with  a  start. 
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"Where  am  I"  she  thought.  Then  she  recalled  the 
situation. 

Maggie  had  breakfast  ready  for  her.  After  break- 
fast she  found  that  Jack  was  waiting  with  two  horses 
saddled  ready  to  carry  her  to  Alton  Pass.  Thanking 
Maggie  for  her  kindness  and  assuring  her  that  she 
would  some  day  return,  she  started  once  more  on  her 
way.  Jack  was  an  entertaining  traveling  companion, 
and  so  the  long  tiresome  trip  on  horseback  was  really 
very  pleasant. 

They  arrived  at  Alton  Pass  just  at  the  noon  hour  as 
all  the  workers  were  starting  home  for  lunch.  The  ar- 
rival of  Jack  Strayer  and  the  new  teacher  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  in  every  little  home  that  day.  Mrs. 
Blake',  the  lady  with  whom  she  was  to  board,  had  ex- 
pected her  the  night  before.  When  the  little  train  had 
arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  not  a  single  passenger  got  off. 
However,  two  lovely  trunks  bearing  the  name  of  Miss 
Wanda  Ericson  were  put  off,  so  Mrs.  Blake  felt  that 
she  was  really  coming. 

Just  as  the  Blake  family  sat  down  to  lunch,  there 
came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

"Well,  I  know  I  have  been  worried  a  dozen  times 
this  morning  with  neighbors  coming  in  to  see  the  new 
teacher,  and  I  hear  some  one  agan,"  said  Mrs,  Blake 
as  she  started  to  the  door. 

Upon  opening  her  door  she  saw,  instead  of  one  of  her 
neighobrs.  Jack  and  the  pretty  stranger. 

"This  is  Miss  Ericson,  Mrs.  Blake,"  said  Jack  intro- 
ducing Wanda. 

Then  Jack  departed.  But  before  he  left  Miss  Eric- 
son, however,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  see 
her  again. 

Mrs.  Blake  showed  Wanda  her  room,  a  cozy  one  on 
the  second  floor.  Home  made  rugs  were  spread  on  the 
clean  and  shining  floor.  There  was  a  quaint  vase  of 
gay  autumn  flowers  on  the  home  made  table.  The  tiny 
paned  windows  were  draped  in  snowy  curtains.  A  few 
choice  pictures  hung  upon  the'  rough  wall.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  room  and  the  one  Wanda  had 
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been  accustomed  to  was  very  striking,  but  this  one  had 
a  homelike  atmosphere  which  Wanda  had  never  known 
before. 

She  threw  herself  into  her  work  and  resolved  to 
transform  the  life  of  each  of  her  students  as  far  as  lay 
in  her  power. 

Through  the  children  she  reached  the  homes  and 
scattered  joy  and  sunshine  there.  From  the  homes 
the  good  cheer  and  new  interests  spread  to  the  stores 
and  workshops,  and  soon  the  springtime  of  her 
presence  permeated  all  Alton-Pass.  It  was  as  if  the 
people  had  awakened  to  new  life.  Social  entertain- 
ments were  given,  recreation  was  planned,  a  Sunday 
School  was  organized  in  the  school  house.  Here  Wan- 
da had  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  mothers  and  instill 
in  them  the  noble  ideals  she  was  ever  holding  up  before 
their  children.  Was  Wanda  doing  all  this  alone? 
No — as  you  may  guess,  Jack  Strayer  was  coming  up 
from  the  lumber  camp  each  week  and  was  helping  her 
carry  out  her  plans. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  The  rough,  cold  winter  had 
passed  and  spring  came  bringing  new  life  with  it.  As 
the  school  year  neared  its  close,  all  began  to  dread 
Wanda's  departure.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  do 
without  her. 

"How  will  we  spend  the  long  summer  months  with 
Miss  Ericson  gone?"  This  question  was  asked  by  every 
one. 

"There  will  be  no  one  to  tell  us  stories,"  the  children 
said.     And  who  will  sing  for  us,"  the  grown-ups  said. 

But  Alton-Pass  did  not  regret  her  departure  alone. 
Jack  had  discovered  that  Wanda  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness  and  he  resolved  to  do  something. 

"I'll  ride  over  the  night  before  she  leaves  and  lay 
my  suit  before  her,"  he  declared. 

Alas,  fate  seemed  against  him  for  a  telegram  sum- 
moned Wanda  home  to  attend  to  some  business.  She 
wrote  a  note  to  Jack  telling  him  that  she  would  have 
to  leave  for  home  earlier  than  she  had  expected  and 
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expressed  her  regret  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  see 
him  again. 

But  Jack  failed  to  receive  the  note  for  as  Provi- 
dence would  have  it  he  was  at  that  very  time  riding 
into  Alton-Pass  and  the  way  took  him  directly  past  the 
little  depot.  He  saw  Wanda's  two  trunks  at  the  depot 
and  instantly  knew  why  there  was  such  a  crowd  gath- 
ered there.  What  did  this  mean?  Wanda  had  said 
she  would  not  leave  until  the  following  day.  Tossing 
his  reins  to  a  by-stander  he  sprang  from  his  saddle  and 
in  a  moment  was  by  Wanda's  side.  This  was  a  strange 
place  for  romance,  there  in  a  western  depot.  He  bent 
low  over  her  and  spoke  rapidly.  What  he  said  we  do 
not  know,  but  as  the  whistle  blew  he  waved  to  the 
crowd — 

"Take  my  horse  back  home,"  he  said,  tossing  a  quar- 
ter to  the  nearest  boy.  "I  am  going  East  with  Miss 
Ericson.  I'll  be  back  in  two  weeks  and,"  he  added 
with  a  sudden  brilliant  smile,  "bring  my  wife  with  me." 

With  another  wave  of  his  hand  he  helped  the  blush- 
ing Wanda  on  to  the  train,  and  the  tears  of  Wanda's 
friends  changed  into  smiles. 

— Ollie  Barton,  '23. 
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"Where  the  sea's  low  weary  mourning 
Rent  the  heart  of  crimson  shells, 
And  the  lonely  light-house  listened 
To  the  sound  of  Vesper  bells. 

Then  the  whitest  angel  shrined  her, 
All  her  earth's'  sins  were  forgiven, 
And  her  happy  soul  sang  'Vespers 
Underneath  the  eaves  of  heaven." 

— Kil  Courtland. 

No  home — no  loved  ones!  That  is  the  reason  there 
is  a  charity  home  called  "The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor"  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  city  near  the  ocean 
where  the  waves  wash  the  shore.  How  thankful  many 
of  the  faded  flowers,  as  the  inmates  of  that  home  were 
called,  to  have  such  a  place  to  rest  after  life's  sunshine 
and  shadows  and  how  comforting  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  gentle  hands  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  good  Catholic 
Nuns. 

Around  the  rambling  old  building  and  inclosing  the 
neglected  grounds  is  a  high  fence  which  shuts  out  the 
curious  gazes  of  people  and  shuts  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faded  flowers.  All  who  dwell  within  that  home  are 
old  and  their  hair  which  was  once  golden  brown  or  jet 
black  is  now  white  with  the  snow  of  many  winters. 
Here  some  of  them  pass  the  hours  away  by  knitting 
and  reading  while  others  sit  and  dream  of  the  past  or 
what  might  have  been.  Each  of  the  "Little  Sisters"  is 
called  by  her  christian  name  and  together  they  are  a 
small  family. 

It  is  the  hour  before  Vespers,  and  apart  from  the 
others  sit  Eileen  and  Martha  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Wisteria  vines. 
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"Martha,  how  strange  fate  is!  I  never  thought  that 
some  day  I  would  come  to  this — blind,  penniless  and 
homeless,  and  yet,  when  I  hear  the  Vesper  bell,  I  won- 
der that  I  could  have  found  even  this  much  peace." 

"Is  there  something  you  would  tell  me?"  asked  Mar- 
tha gently.  "We  have  been  together  almost  like  sis- 
ters for  many  months  and  yet  we  know  nothing  of  each 
other's  lives  beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  here." 

So  under  the  Wisteria  arbor  Eileen  and  Martha  de- 
cide to  tell  each  other  the  stories  of  their  lives. 

"I  was  wealthy  and  proud,"  Eileen  began  sadly. 
"My  brother,  who  was  a  few  years  my  senior,  humored 
me -and  I  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  all  of  my  whims 
and  fancies.  I  took  every  luxury  and  pleasure  as  mat- 
ters of  course  instead  of  blessings.  My  love  for  my 
brother  would  have  been  my  one  redeeming  feature  if 
it  had  not  been  a  very  selfish  love.  We  were  happy 
together  until  a  girl  came  between  us.  In  my  selfish- 
ness, I  was  determined  not  to  share  John  with  Martha 
Hammond..     Her  name  was  Martha  too!" 

Eileen  paused  and  it  is  well  that  she  was  blind  and 
could  not  see  the  peculiar  expression  on  Martha's  face 
as  she  bent  forward  and  asked  breathlessly,  "What 
then,  Eileen?" 

"Martha  Hammond  who  had  just  finished  her  edu- 
cation in  France  was  my  father's  ward.  John  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  she  in  turn  loved  him.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  wrecked  their  lives.  They  were  to 
be  married.  John  went  away  on  a  business  trip  and 
every  day  I  stole  the  letter  John  wrote  to  his  sweet- 
heart. I  even  bribed  Martha's  maid  to  destroy  instead 
of  mailing  the  letters  written  by  her  mistress  to  John." 

"I  wrote  John  and  told  him  that  Martha  Hammond 
was  untrue  to  him.  He  believed  me  when  his  many 
letters  were  never  acknowledged.  To  his  heart-broken 
sweetheart  I  told  lies  about  John.  She  left  our  house 
before  John  returned  and  fof  a  while  I  kept  trace  of 
her.  Finally  I  learned  that  she  had  sailed  to  Spain 
as  a  governness.  And  that  is  the  last  I  know  of  Martha 
Hammond." 
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"After  my  brother's  return  he  never  seemed  the 
same.  I  tried  to  undo  the  wrong  I  had  done  but  my 
kindness  and  attention  had  lost  their  power  to  make 
him  happy.  At  last  John  died  of  a  heart  broken,  not 
by  Martha  Hammond,  but  by  his  own  sister.  Through 
all  the  years  I  have  prayed  for  forgiveness.  Martha, 
do  you  think  I  am  forgiven?" 

Martha  sat  fingering  the  ends  of  her  shawl  nervous- 
ly.   Her  old  wrinkled  face  was  a  study. 

Again  came  Eileen's  question.  "Do  you  think  I  am 
forgiven?" 

Then  the  Vesper  bell  began  its  sweet  tolling  from 
the  chapel  tower  and  a  peace  and  solemnity  seemed  to 
be  broadcast  in  the  air,  A  soft  light  came  into  Martha's 
eyes, 

"Yes,  Eileen,  you  are  forgiven," 

Martha  led  Eileen  into  the  chapel  and  together  with 
the  other  faded  flowers  they  bent  their  heads  in  silent 
prayer. 

Eileen  thanked  God  that  at  last  she  felt  that  she  was 
free  from  an  evil  conscience.  Martha  thanked  God 
that  the  Vesper  bell  had  rung  before  her  turn  came 
to  tell  her  life  story  because  now  her  forgiven  sister 
need  never  know  that  she,  to  whom  she  had  confessed 
her  sin,  was  the  same  Martha  Hammond,  John's  sweet- 
heart. 

— Pheme  Blanton. 
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LOVE'S  LABOR— WASTED. 


"Good-night!  Had  a  wonderful  time.  What?  'Course 
I'll  be  sweet.     Be  good! — No,  I  won't  forget.  So  long." 

Peggy  Vincent  whirled  into  the  sitting-room  and 
flopping  on  the  sofa,  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

"Oh,  he's  simply  precious — just  the  dearest  thing. 
He  was  wonderful  to  me!" 

"Well,  Peggy,"  interrupted  Aunt  Hermie,  putting 
down  her  knitting  and  eyeing  her  niece  critically.  You 
stayed  for  the  last  dance,  didn't  you?" 

Aant  Hermie  Vincent  considered  it  her  sole  duty  to 
remain  up  for  Peggy.  Each  time  she  would  put  aside 
her  work,  wipe  her  glasses,  and  scrutinize  her  name- 
sake and  idol,  popping  questions  to  her  like  a  judge. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Her-mie,  Billy's  just  grand.  I  know  you 
would  love  him  too!" 

Aunt  Hermie  moved  uneasily  in  her  rocker,  at  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Peggy  pushed  herself  on 
the  arm  of  her  aunt's  chair  and  continued  to  "rave" 
about  Billy. 

"This  is  a  pretty  time  of  day  to  chatter  away  about 
such  a  scalawag.     Peggy,  come,  let's  go  to  bed!" 

Peggy  was  soon  too  busily  dreaming  about  her 
new  love  to  be  disturbed  by  anything — even  by  Aunt 
Hermie's  horrified  tones  that  arose  from  the  next  room. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Vincent,  that  daughter  of  yours 
is  going  to  lead  you  a  chase." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Hermie.  Let's  go  to  sleep — it's  an 
unreasonable  hour  to  converse  on  such  an  absurd  sub- 
ject." 

"Ennis,  you  will  regret  this  very  night  if  you  don't 
listen.  Peggy  has  become  infatuated  with  another 
one  of  those  no-account  pieces  of  humanity — Billy-a-a- 
well,  it  doesn't  matter — it's  a  man!" 

"Well,  dear,  let's  leave  Peg- alone.  She  is  merely  a 
child  and  hasn't  a  serious  thought  about  any  man." 

Peggy,  though  twenty,  was  just  a  mere  child  in  her 
mother's  estimation.     She  was  a  happy-go-lucky  sort 
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of  girl  who  cared  about  no  one  boy  especially — just 
loved  them  all. 

So  the  discussion  ended  here,  but  the  question  had 
not  been  settled  in  Aunt  Hermie's  mind. 

"Although  Peggy  has  just  graduated  from  the  finish- 
ing school — I  haven't  finished  with  her,  yet!"  thought 
Aunt  Hermie  Vincent  as  she  turned  over  to  dream  only 
of  a  way  by  which  she  could  stem  this  tide  of  infatua- 
tion. 

Billy  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  "The  Oaks",  Peg's 
home,  and  Aunt  Hermie  was  positively  convinced  that 
Peggy  and  Billy  were  about  to  "step  off." 

One  afternoon  a  red  Buick  roadster  whizzed  past 
the  veranda  and  slowed  down  at  the  front  steps. 

"You  adorable  boy!  Of  course  I'll  go!"  laughed 
Peggy  excitedly.  Jumping  from  the  car  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  a  few  sprigs  of  goldenrod  that  had  fallen 
from  her  lap.  As  she  raised  herself,  her  eyes  fell  on 
those  of  her  aunt's — wide  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. 

"Peggy,  your  mother  is  calling." 

Peggy  turned  and  after  bidding  adieu  to  Billy,  with 
a  few  more  frivolous  remarks  which  further  shocked 
her  aunt,  she  hurried  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house. 

This  "capped  the  climax".  Aunt  Hermie  could  not 
conceive  of  such  familiarity  with  boys — or  even  with 
"Buddies"  as  Peggy  called  them. 

"You  adorable  boy — you  precious  thing you 

you  silly  thing!"  uttered  Aunt  Hermie  unable  to  read 
the  newspaper  which  she  held  before  her.  Peggy  could 
not  see  the  knitted  brow  which  concealed  Aunt  Her- 
mie's brain,  neither,  a  moment  later,  could  she  see 
the  triumphant  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  a  solution  of  her 
problem  flashed  through  Aunt  Hermie's  mind. 

— "Oh,  Billy,  I'm  thrilled  to  death!  I'm  going 
abroad!  exclaimed  Peggy  as  she  greeted  Billy  Lee  the 
following  morning,  I  have  never  had  such  a  surprise^ 
and  I've  never  known  Aunt  Hermie  to  be  so  generous. 
She  is  giving  me  a  trip  to  Europe.    I  just  can't  go  golf- 
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ing  'cause  I'm  dreadfully  busy.  Aunt  Hermie's  getting 
my  passport  and  everything — and  I'm  really  going!" 

"Why,  Peg — you — you  just  can't  leave  now!" 

"Sorry,  but  I  must — Just  think  though,  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  see — ^London  Bridge,  gay  Paree— Venice — Tut's 
Tomb — Oh,  just  everything,  everywhere!  Come,  you 
go  along  too,  Billy." 

For  two  weeks  everything  was  topsy-turvy,  but 
Peggy  was  now  ready  for  the  trip  abroad.  The  great 
day  finally  arrived.  Peggy,  filled  with  excitement, 
reached  the  wharf  after  the  siren  had  sounded.  She 
hurriedly  bade  good-bye  to  the  crowd  and  crossed  the 
gang-plank  to  the  great  ship,  "Leviathan,"  which 
seemed  restless  and  impatient  to  leave. 

"Bon  voyage!  au-revoir!  Don't  forget  us!"  with 
many  other  cries,  burst  from  the  crowd  of  boys  and 
girls  of  her  "set"  who  were  there  to  see  Peggy  off. 
Aunt  Hermie  noticed  particularly  the  sad  expression 
on  Billy's  face. 

"The  poor  child,"  she  thought,  "but  it  just  had  to  be 
done,"  and  then  looking  towards  the  huge  vessel  as  it 
glided  slowly  but  deliberately  out  of  the  harbor — "she 
will  enjoy  it  immensely  and — well,  Billy  won't  be  the 
only  thing  in  her  thoughts.  And  on  that  reflection  Aunt 
Hermie  smiled  complacently. 

While  Aunt  Hermie  talked  to  Mrs.  Vincent  that 
evening,  all  the  time  congratulating  herself  on  the 
project,  little  did  she  realize  that  Peggy  was  having  a 
most  glorious  time  on  deck  with  "one  of  those  no-ac- 
count pieces  of  humanity."  Before  the  ship  had  left 
the  harbor,  Peggy  and  Kenneth  Russell  were  good 
friends.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  her  for  he  was 
helping  his  father,  Col.  Milton  Russell,  act  as  host. 
Col  Russell,  president  of  Wilcox  Military  Academy, 
had  conducted  several  parties  before.  Aunt  Hermie 
had  gone  on  the  tour  the  year  before,  so  thus  knowing 
him  personally  she  felt  perfectly  safe  in  trusting  Peggy 
to  his  care. 

"Peggy  is  certainly  enjoying  the  trip,  Hermie,"  an- 
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nounced  Mrs.  Vincent  as  she  handed  her  a  letter  from 
Peggy. 

*'Yes,  I  knew  she  would.  See,  she  is  not  so  frivolous 
after  all.  Get  her  away  from  the  boys  and  see  how 
interested  she  becomes  in  other  things,"  nodded  Aunt 
Hermie  emphatically. 

She  was  so  intensely  pleased  with  the  success  of  her 
plan,  that  Aunt  Hermie  had  not  noticed  that  Peggy, 
according  to  her  letters,  had  seen  the  Colisseum  in 
Spain  and  other  great  sights  in  as  ridiculous  places. 
Possibly  this  was  due  to  Peggy's  propensity  for  getting 
excited,  and  anyway — gliding  over  the  waters  of 
Venice  in  a  gondola  was  much  more  thrilling  and  in- 
teresting to  Peggy. 

"Miss  Vincent,  Betty  and  I  will  be  around  tonight. 
We  want  to  see  Peg  awfully  bad.  Jack  is  coming  with 
us.  Do  you  suppose  she  would  like  to  go  to  the 
dance?" 

"It  was  Billy  who  spoke  from  his  little  roadster,  and 
this  time  Betty  Norton  occupied  the  extra  seat  in  Billy's 
car. 

"You  haven't  told  Peggy  of  our  engagement  have 
you  Aunt  Hermie?" 

"Why — I  didn't  know  anything  about  it!  It's 
strange  that — ^that —  absence  makes  the  heart  wan- 
der." 

"What's  the  matter.  Miss  Vincent?  Peg  and  I  were 
never  in  love — we  were  just  buddies." 

After  they  had  gone,  Aunt  Hermie  switched  off  to 
find  Mrs.  Vincent. 

"Well,  Hermie,  I  knew  it  all  the  time.  It  was  fool- 
ishness on  your  part  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"I'll  tell  you — Peggy  did  love  him.  It  was  good 
that  I  sent  her  away  for  her  heart  would  have  been 
broken." 

"Really,  I  don't  think  the  affair  would  have  result- 
ed  so  tragically,"   interposed  Peggy's  mother. 

After  a  long  morning  and  a  longer  afternoon  of 
waiting,  both  mother  and  aunt  with  Peggy's  friends 
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were  at  the  dock.  The  air  simply  rang  with  welcome 
as  the  magnificent  ship,  "Leviathan",  was  moored. 

"Oh,  Peggy!  How  we  have  missed  you.  You  have 
been  gone  so  long!" 

"What  a  beau-ti-ful  gown,  Peg!" 

Thanks!  It's  Kenneth's  favorite.  Oh!  Ah! — Ken- 
neth— Where  are  you?  Aunt  Hermie,  don't  let  them 
leave  my  husband  on  board  that  ship." 

Peggy  ran  and  pulled  Kenneth  from  under  the  lug- 
gage into  the  crowd. 

"Aunt  Hermie,  Betty,  everybody — come  meet  my 
husband — Mr.  Kenneth  Russell!" 

Everyone  was  surprised,  yet,  after  they  had  had 
time  to  recover,  they  were  delighted  with  the  new 
member  of  their  "set" — Peg's  husband. 

Needless  to  say.  Aunt  Hermie  found  it  unusually  dif- 
ficult to  adjust  herself  to  the  shock, — and  her  hardest 
task  after  this  was  to  retire  early — for  she  had  always 
considered  it  her  sole  duty  to  remain  up  for  Peggy. 

— Edna  Parham,  '23. 


MEMOIRE. 


What  would  you  do 
If  our  memores  were  gone, 

Our  thoughts  and  our  cares 
That  cause  us  to  moan? 

True,  sometimes  we're  happy 
And  sometimes  we're  sad, 

But  are  they  not  worth  it 
Those  memories  to  have  had? 

Oftimes  I  think 
Of  those  by-gone  days, 

Both  sad  and  happy 
Yet — memory   pays. 

I've  wished  more  than  once 
With  you  I  could  be, 

But  fate  intervenes 
And  parts  you  and  me. 

So  back  to  the  blessed 
Memory  of  time, 

I  sit  and  enjoy 
Sweet  memories  o'mine. 

— Maybell    Barnhill. 
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LANIER  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


The  Lanier  programs  have  been  especially  interest- 
ing and  unusual  in  their  distinctive  features  this  year 
and  have  been  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  members.  Sev- 
eral debates  have  been  held,  which  have  shown  care- 
ful thought  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  and  have  aroused 
much  interest. 

The  Lanier  Literary  Society  presented  "Purple 
Pages",  a  musical  comedy  in  the  college  auditorium 
Thursday  evening,  April  26th.  Now  "Purple  Pages" 
was  a  magazine  and  the  most  interesting  one  you  have 
ever  seen,  for  the  characters  in  it  were  real,  live  ones 
who  not  only  looked  pretty  but  who  laughed  and  talk- 
ed and  sang  and  danced  as  well.  It  was  like  taking  a 
trip  to  Fairyland  to  see  Pierrott  and  Pierrette  step  out 
from  the  frontispiece  and  give  an  enchanting  dance, 
to  see  roses  wake  up  and  trip  merrily  over  a  mystic, 
starlit  carpet,  and  to  really  hear  the  wooing  of  heroes 
from  storyland.  The  most  fun  of  all  was  when  the  ads 
decided  it  was  their  turn  to  come  to  life.  Uneeda 
Biscuits,  Big  Ben  and  Baby  Ben,  Fairy  Soap,  Aunt 
Jemima,  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  and  many  others  were 
there — all  clamoring  for  speech.  The  Gold  Dust  Twins 
thought  the  best  way  to  advertise  was  to  demonstrate 
and  so  they  showed  us  how  to  "make  dirt  fly,"  follow- 
ing them  Wrigley's  Chewing  Gum  Men  demanded  the 
floor  and  simply  captivated  the  audience  with  a  spicy 
dance.  Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  this  live  magazine  were 
published  every  month? 

Every  single  Lanier  gave  her  best  effort  toward 
making  this  entertainment  a  success,  but  each  one  ac- 
claims Miss  Frances  Mcintosh,  sponsor  of  the  society, 
s  the  one  whom  entire  credit  should  be  given. 
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Program : 

CONTENTS 

Frontispiece 

Before  the  Play  Begins A  Story 

A.  Ralinson,  Malvina  Hopper,  D,   Cowherd 

In  Pierrot's  Garden A  Poem 

It  Might  Happen A  Story 

June  Roscoe,  Bertha  Kelly 
It  Pays  to  Advertise 

MUSICAL  NUMBERS  AND  DANCES 

1.  A  Brand  New  Magazine Chorus 

Dance M.  Hopper  and  M,  D.  Stewart 

Smile  and  Forget Chorus 

2.  Thru  the  Night M.  D.  Stewart 

Rambler  Rose Chorus 

Dance June  Roscoe 

Stars Chorus 

3.  You  Tell  Her  'Cause  I  Stutter 

D.  Cowherd,  A.  Rawlinson,  J.  Roscoe 

5.     Ads  of  Purple  Pages Chorus 

Gold  Dust  Twins J.  King,  H.  King  and  Chorus 

Wrigley  Chewing  Gum 

E.  King,  J.  Wyllie  and  Chorus 
Finale Lanier  Song 
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ESTHERIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


Resolved :  That  the  United  States  should  enact  laws 
to  further  restrict  immigration,  is  the  question  for  our 
annual  inter-society  debate.  With  Gladys  Atkinson 
and  Mary  Paget  to  represent  the  Estherians,  we  will 
"Follow  the  Gleam"  to  victory, 

Riley's  stories  always  take  one  back  to  childhood 
days.  The  bear  story  and  little  Orphan  Annie  made 
the  Estherians  feel  that  it  was  bedtime  story  hour 
again  as  they  listened  to  the  program  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  14th. 

Here's  a  word  to  our  Estherian  Seniors.  Although 
they  are  leaving  us,  we  know  they  will  always  "Follow 
the  Gleam"  and  we  hope  that  it  will  often  lead  them 
back  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

E  stherians  you  are,  and 

S  eniors  too,  so 

T  his  is  to  say  good-bye, 

H  ere's  to  you, 

E  stherian  Seniors ! 

R  emain  true, 

I  nterested  ever, 

A  Iways  loyal, 

N  ever  blue 

S  triving  to 

"Follow  the  Gleam." 


FINE  ARTS 


The  last  number  of  the  Faculty  Series  was  given 
April  20th,  by  one  of  our  piano  teachers,  Miss  Edith 
Hall.  Her  program  was  one  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  pianist.  The  beautiful  "Moonlight"  sonata  by 
Beethoven  served  as  the  first  number.  The  "Gold- 
fishes" by  Debussy  was  so  well  rendered  that  one 
could  almost  see  the  little  goldfishes  dashing  to  and  fro 
in  the  water.  The  MacDowell  Group  was  very  fine. 
That  Miss  Hall  has  remarkable  musical  understanding 
was  shown  in  the  way  in  which  she  presented  the 
Schubert-Liszt  "Erl  King." 

Miss  Hall  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  her 
program  by  the  remarks  which  she  made  about  several 
of  the  numbers. 

Every  Anderson  College  girl  loves  Miss  Hall  and 
we  are  always  happy  when  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  her  play  because  she  can  really  make  the  piano 
speak. 

On  April  the  24th,  a  piano  recital  was  given  by  Miss 
Eloise  Royall  who  is  Anderson's  first  post-graduate, 
and  one  that  she  might  well  be  proud  of. 

The  entire  program  was  beautiful  and  wonderfully 
rendered.  Those  who  heard  Eloise  play  so  well  last 
year  are  amazed  at  the  improvement  she  has  made. 
She  displayed  much  technical  skill  and  power  of  in- 
terpretation. 

The  way  in  which  her  audience  responded  was  re- 
markable. 

Eloise  is  indeed  an  inspiration  to  her  fellow-students, 
and  we  wish  her  great  success. 

Every  A.  C.  girl  felt  "set  up"  when  Eloise  went  off 
to  Winston-Salem  to  enter  the  "Young  Artists*  Con- 
test" of  her  state,  North   Carolina,   March   13.     She 
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won  second  place,  but  listen  to  who  got  first  place  over 
her!  A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston — a  young  woman  seven  years  older  than  she  is, 
and  who  is  head  of  piano  department  of  Winston  Col- 
lege! And  more  to  relate — this  young  woman  won 
first  place  in  the  Distrct  Contest,  which  means  she  will 
play  in  the  national  Biennial  held  in  Asheville,  June 
12th.  You  see  how  much  of  a  pianist  it  took  to  beat 
our  Red  Head.  Yes,  we  hve  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her. 


RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 


As  the  time  draws  near  to  Commencement  we  want 
to  be  able  to  look  over  our  college  year  with  satisfac- 
tion and  the  heart-felt  joy  of  knowing  that  we  have 
done  our  duty.  If  we  have  not  done  our  duty  let  us 
profit  by  the  experience. 

The  New  Cabinet  members  for  the  year  1923-24  are 
as  follows: 

President  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. Martha  White 

Vice-President Willie  Frank  Hooton 

Secretary Margaret  Burnett 

Treasurer Martha  Dyches 

Chairman  of  Vesper  Committee Eva  Blume 

Chairman  of  Music Dorothy  Cronkhite 

Chairman  of  Entertainment Frances  Harris 

Chairman  of  Poster  Committee Louise  Wray 

President  of  Y.  W.  A. Martha  Dyches 

Undergraduate  Representative Mary  Watts 

Pianist Elizabeth  Small 

We  are  trying  to  secure  a  cottage  at  Blue  Ridge  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  send  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  Anderson.  It  will  be  in- 
deed a  wonderful  asset  to  the  religious  life  of  our 
campus  if  we  can  carry  out  this  plan.  If  our  girls 
attend  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference  at  Blue  Ridge  they 
will  gain  spiritual  aid  that  will  be  invaluable  to  them 
in  the  carrying  out  of  next  year's  program  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  will  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
beauties  and  benefits  of  out-door  life  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Girls  lets  boost  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  work  for  a  pros- 
perous year  during  our  next  college  term. 
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A  SPIDER'S  SOB  SONG. 


Alas!  Alas!  my  heart  is  troubled! 
When  for  a  place  for  my  abode 
I  selected  a  neglected  corner  of  a  college 
I  thought  I  would  be  far  from  the  perils  and  disturb- 
ances of  human  beings. 
Before  my  house  was  built,  my  web  half  spun, 
A  light  was  flashed  into  mine  eyes 
Blinding,  maddening,  bewildering,  frightening 
And,  then  two  forms,  girls,  I  think — 
Tho'  they  did  not  wear  skirts 
Came  creeping  peering,  murmuring,  snickering. 
Girls,  it  must  have  been  for  at  the  sight  of  me  they 

squealed 
But  they  did  not  retreat,  tho'  my  eyes  returned  the 

fire  of  their  light. 
On,  on  they  crept,  shattering  my  web,  causing  utter 

confusion. 
Then  one  went  back  and  brought  with  her  a  long, 

dark,  crooked  wooden  thing 
And  placed  it  exactly  in  the  corner  I  had  selected 

for  my  home. 
Murmuring,  snickering,  creeping,  peering,  again. 
And  they  left  with  their  odious  light. 
But  left  this  horrid  thing  behind  them. 
I  built  my  home  as  best  I  could  above  it; 
Hoping,   longing  for  them  to  come  and  remove  it 

from  my  sight. 
But  I  wait  and  wait  in  vain. 
Sometimes  I  see  their  maddening  lights. 
Sometimes  they  flash,  flash,  flash  into  my  eyes. 
And  my  eyes  flash,  flash,  back  again. 
But  still  they  do  not  come. 
Once  I  heard  one  moan  "Oh,  I  cannot  find  it." 
When  here  it  was  within  her  reach,  did  she  but  put 

out  her  hand. 
Woe  is  me !     Sad  is  my  life  and  troubled ! 
Will  no  one  ever,  ever  find  this  dreadful  crook?" 
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COLLEGE  NEWS 


Like  all  good  things,  spring  holidays  came  right  at 
the  time  when  the  girls,  and  teachers  too  no  doubt, 
were  wondering  if  this  awful  school  grind  would 
ever  end.  When  March  28th  did  finally  come,  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sighs  of  thanks  went  up.  Natur- 
ally, every  one  thought  she  had  the  best  time  of  all 
during  the  six  days  alloted  to  worldly  things. 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  turned  our  eyes  from 
the  pleasures  of  a  too  brief  Spring  holidays — and 
buckled  down  to  work. 

P.  C.  Glee  Club  which  came  to  Anderson  College  on 
April  16th  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  Class  came 
fully  up  to  all  expectations.  The  excitement  of  good 
music  and  of  such  a  "goodly"  collection  of  young  men 
went  to  heads  and  hearts  respectively.  We  enjoyed 
P.  C.  immensely  and  our  one  desire  is — to  have  them 
back  again. 

Glee  Club  girls  are  going  around  with  their  heads 
in  the  air,  and  why  not?  For,  with  our  initial  appear- 
ance of  the  season  at  Clemson  on  the  14th,  there  be- 
gan a  most  enjoyable  trip  for  the  girls,  Clemson,  Green- 
ville (and  Furman) ,  Honea  Path,  and  so  on.  What 
more  could  we  ask.  All  the  old  members  are  making 
plans  to  arrange  some  way  to  stay  on  next  year,  and 
all  prospective  members  are  wondering  how  they  do 
it.  Next  year,  Anderson  is  going  to  compete  for  the 
hundred  dollar  prize  cup — and  of  course  we'll  get  it. 

Much  interest  is  being  displayed  concerning  the  in- 
ter-society debate.  Personally  the  writer  (tho'  and 
Estherian  "to  the  core")  can't  decide  who  has  the 
most  competent  debaters — but  she  does  know  that  all 
four  girls  are  brilliant  and  the  combat  will  be  hot  and 
heavy.     Honor  unto  the  victor. 
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The  Junior-Senior  Reception !  Little  thrills  all  over, 
for  wasn't  it  the  best  ever,  girls?  And  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest, too?  Just  like  a  scene  from  old  Holland,  it  was, 
with  tiny  blue  windmills  covering  the  lights  and  one 
huge  one  from  which  excellent  punch  was  served. 
Every  one,  no  matter  how  "unsentimental",  must  ad- 
mire big  blue  morning  glories — and  they  rambled  all 
over  the  arches  and  stairs  of  main  building.  And  of 
course  to  add  to  the  effect,  fourteen  Freshmen  were 
invited  to  serve.  They  appeared  in  all  their  glory 
of  blue  dresses,  wooden  shoes,  Dutch  caps  and  ker- 
chiefs. 

Anyone  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen 
"Chaure-Souris"  recognized  the  dance  given  by  Misses 
Sadler,  Flowers  and  Roscoe,  the  "Porcelain  de  Sax" 
dance,  which  these  young  ladies  handled  beautifully. 
And  of  course,  with  all  this,  there  was  the  lure  of  a 
lovely  May  night,  a  moon  just  right,  and  the  College's 
lovely  campus.  All  in  all,  it  was  the  best  reception 
yet,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  turn  our  thoughts  back 
from  dikes  and  tulips,  wooden  shoes  and  plaits,  to  Sun- 
day morning  preaching,  and  quiet  hour. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


Welcome,  class  of  '23,  into  the  Alumnae  Association 
of  Anderson  College.  We  feel  that  with  your  coming 
in,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  old  band  will  be 
strongly  reinforced  and  that  you  will  bring  new  ideas 
and  an  invigorating  spirit  to  our  needs.  Remember 
that,  though  you  are  graduating  and  entering  larger 
fields  of  life,  you  are  not  leaving  your  Alma  Mater, 
Ever  will  she  hover  close  to  you,  prompting  your  soul 
to  reach  out  after  higher  and  nobler  things  and  making 
your  life  a  light  to  others.  In  return  for  this  she  asks 
for  your  love  and  loyalty.  We  are  glad  to  share  with 
you  the  joys  of  her  success  and  progress,  but  we  would 
remind  you  that  hardships  and  sorrow  come  into  every 
life.  Are  you  willing  to  share  these  with  us?  If  each 
one  would  only  realize  that  the  dark  places  are  but 
stepping  stones  to  brighter  ones,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  issue  a  challenge  to  faithfulness.  Girls,  do 
not  allow  yourselves  to  grow  indifferent,  cold  and  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  the  mother  who  has  protected  and 
inspired  you  for  so  many  years,  and  who  has  given 
you  out  of  her  own  heart  a  true  vision  of  the  meaning 
of  life.  With  open  arms  she  will  welcome  you  back 
to  her  hearthstone  where  you  may  rekindle  your 
flickering  torch,  renew  your  vows  of  love  and  alle- 
giance and  replenish  your  store  of  courage — all  of 
which  will  enable  you  to  resume  your  appointed 
tasks — better  apostles  of  loyalty,  truth  and  progress. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Sullivan  Jr.,  and  Miss  Ruth  Anderson 
were  hostesses  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  at  which  time  the  election  of  officers  took 
place.     The  officers  chosen  were : 

President — Emily  Sullivan, 

Vice-President — Louise   Henry; 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  Leota  Anderson; 

Corresponding  Secretary — Ouida  Pattison; 

Alumnae  Editor  for  Orion — Ouida  Pattison. 
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The  plans  for  beginning  the  endowment  fund  were 
discussed  and  it  was  voted  that  each  member  pledge 
herself  to  give  five  dollars  ($5.00)  a  year  for  five  years. 
This  will  include  each  incoming  Senior  class  thus  mak- 
ing the  fund  an  ever  growing  one.  Miss  Lucile  Burriss 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  in  charge  of 
this  work.  The  May  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  col- 
lege parlors  and  at  this  time  the  senior  class  of  '23 
will  be  received  into  the  Association.  During  the  social 
hour  the  hostesses  served  a  delightful  salad  course 
with  an  ice. 


EXCHANGE  TOPICS 


The  April  issue  of  the  Wofford  Journal  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  number,  although  the  arti- 
cles do  not  contain  as  much  literary  value  as  the  pre- 
vious numbers.  The  purpose  of  this  issue  seems  to  be 
to  entertain  without  instructing  at  the  same  time. 

"The  Last  Chance"  is  a  well  written  story  and  con- 
tains a  beautiful  thought.  The  plot  is  developed  in  a 
unique  way  and  the  climax  is  reached  in  an  effective 
way.  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  poetry  in  the  Wofford 
Journal.  I  think  the  magazine  would  prove  of  more 
value  both  to  Wofford  College  and  to  the  other  Col- 
leges as  well  if  it  were  more  evenly  proportioned. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  standard  we  are  trying  to 
reach  in  our  college  magazine  is  the  Emory  Phoenix. 
This  magazine  contains  several  stories  not  of  the  ord- 
inary kind  but  each  with  a  distinct  original  plot,  de- 
veloped in  a  clever  and  talented  way.  The  essays  are 
of  value  also ;  the  language  that  is  used  is  well  chosen 
and  exquisite.  The  sketch  entitled  "Mother"  touches 
the  heart  of  every  reader  because  of  the  beautiful 
thought  expressed.  Emory  we  congratulate  you  upon 
your  splendid  publication. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  in  addition :  The  Chronicle, 
The  Isaqueena,     The  Concept,  and  The  Furman  Echo. 
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LAUGHOGRAMS 


Virginia  Cowherd:  "Have  you  voted  for  Editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Sororian?" 

Malloy  Smoak:  "No,  I'm  not  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  old  sororities." 


'Why  does  Lonie  Huff  play  tennis  so  much?" 
'Because  she  likes  love  games" 


'I  hear  foot  steps  in  the  garage." 

'No,  dear,  that's  only  the  tread  of  the  tires." 


"Why  in  the  world  did  Betty  ever  marry  that  ugly 
old  steel  magnate?" 

"I  think  she  found  him  quite  attractive." 


Geraldine:   "You  look  as  if  you  had  one  foot  in 
the  grave." 

Mary  C :   "No,  but  I  just  left  two  tonsils  in  the  in- 
firmary." 


Lecturer:  "In  the  South  Sea  Islands  it  costs  eight 
spearheads  to  get  a  wife." 

Much  Lectured :  "In  this  country  it  only  takes  one 
bonehead." 


Colie:  "Here's  a  riddle,  see  it  you  can  answer  it; 
'Why  does  Sammie  Harris  need  two  hats  when  she 
goes  away  for  the  week-end?'  " 

Topsy:   "Can't  imagine.", 

Colie :  "One  to  wear  and  one  to  carry  in  her  hat- 
box." 


LAUGHOGRAMS  59 

Caroline  to  ?  ?  ?  ?  :  "I'd  rather  dance  than  to  eat 
wouldn't  you?" 

?  ?  ?  ?  :  "Well,  I  think  I  eat  best." 


Violets  are  blue 

Roses  are  red 

So  is  the  hair 

On  "Red"  Royal's  head! 


Miss  Phillips  (in  Science  class)  :  "How  can  a  farmer 
save  his  crop  by  the  use  of  the  telephone?" 

Emma  F:  "When  the  farmer  sees  a  boll  weevil  com- 
ing he  can  call  up  the  police  force  to  send  him  a  can- 
non." 


The  school  paper  is  a  great  invention, 
The  staff  gets  all  the  fame, 
The  printer  gets  all  the  money, 
And  the  editor  gets  all  the  blame. 


(In  Civics  Class)  :  "What  are  the  people  who  live 
in  a  village  called?" 
Student:   "Villians." 


IN  THE  THEATRICAL  REALM  AT  A.  C. 

Comedy: 

Caroline  Parnell  is  seen  studying. 
Nell  Craddock  recites  the  Ed.  Psy.  lesson. 
Malinda  Aiken  leaves  Tramp's  Alley  before  the 
10:30  bell  has  rung. 

Tragedy : 

Ollie  Barton  falls  two  points  below  100  on  a  Bible 
exam. 

Dorsey  Cowherd  fails  to  get  four  specials  and 
have  two  dates  this  week. 

Ruth  goes  home  for  the  week-end  and  there's  a 
vacant  place  at  the  table  in  a  certain  North  Main 
Street  home. 


60  THE  ORION 

Mrs.  Lumpkin  informs  each  date  that  he  is  not 
the  only  fish  on  his  girl's  line. 

Drama : 

Cora  gets  "advice  on  her  love  affairs." 
Two  new  platinum  solitaires  appear  at  the  senior 
table. 

Miss   Cowdrick  makes  an   announcement  in  the 
dining  hall. 

Mattie  Julia  hikes  to  Starr. 

Opera   ("Comique,  tragique  and  romantique") 

"Happy  birthday  to  you",  sung  by  the  senior  class 

with  Lydia  taking  the  leading  role. 

Mary  Dillard  and  Caroline  Brock  sing  "When  the 

sun  goes  down  and  the  moon  comes  up". 

Liz.  Peterson  sings  the  aria  "Stuck  a  feather  in 

her  hat",  from  the  opera  Yankee  Doodle. 


WHY  WE  LOVE  ANDERSON  COLLEGE 


For  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
Classes,  their  Officers  take  this  page  of  the 
Orion  advertising  to  give  good  reasons  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Student  body  for  AN- 
DERSON  COLLEGE. 


FIRST:  Its  President  and  Deans  command  our 
deepest  respect  for  ability,  justice  and  sympathy, 

SECOND:  The  Faculty  hold  our  confidence  and 
affection  as  instructors  and  g:uides  in  the  class  room 
and  out  of  it. 

THIRD:  Anderson  College  life  is  that  of  a  big 
family  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  fellowship, — very 
solemn  sometimes,  but  full  of  pep. 

FOURTH:  The  Estherian  and  Lanier  Societies 
divide  us  and  also  unite  us  in  intellectual  competi- 
tions. We  have  challenged  Furman  University  for 
a  public  debate  and  believe  we  could  show  them 
something. 

FIFTH:  The  equipment  and  appointments  of  the 
college  are  the  nicest  and  most  comfortable  to  be 
found  in  the  South.  There  are  few  hotels  which 
surpass  Anderson  College  in  provisions  of  comfort. 

SIXTH:  Our  Alma  Mater  to  be  is  a  growing 
forward  looking  institution:  "Every  day  and  in 
every  way  it  is  getting  better  and  better." 

SEVENTH:  The  religious  life  and  the  Christian 
influence   at   Anderson   is   real   to    everybody   con-  g 

nected  with  the  college.  The  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations in  Anderson  unite  in  showing  their 
constant  interest  in  the  students.  There  is  nothing 
mechanical  about  religion   in   Anderson   College. 

EIGHTH:  We  like  the  people  of  Anderson  and 
we  know  they  like  us.  It  would  be  a  strange  girl 
who  would  go  away  without  saying,  "Anderson  is 
My  Town." 
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GALLANT-BELK  CO- 

ANDERSON'S  NEWEST,  LARGEST  AND 

FASTEST  GROWING  DEPARTMENT 

STORE 


We  Carry  at  ai!  Times  a  Big  Stock  of  High  Class  Mer- 
chandise of  all  Kinds,  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Clothing, 
Ladies'    Ready-to-wear,    Millinery,    Etc. 

In  fact,  everything  that  an  Up-to-date  Department 
Store  should  carry  we  have,  and  We  Sell  it  For  Less. 

Students  and  friends  of  Anderson  College  are  Invited 
to  make  this  their  store. 


GALLANT-BELK  COMPANY 

PUREST  OF  THE  PURE 

MCCALL'S 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

CHOCOLATE   AND   PASTEURIZED   MILK 
IN  BOTTLES 
Mr.  Retailers:   _If  you  are  wide  awake  you 
had  better  get  onto  this  one.     Everybody  will 
want  it.     Phone  us  at  72  and  w^e  w^ill  send  it  to 
you.     We  have  Pineapple  and  Vanilla. 
Book  Your  Orders  Now. 

McCalls    Dairy    Pfoduets 

JUST  WHOLESOMENESS 
Phone  72  West  Earle  St. 
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H  "Home-Keeping  Hearts  Are 

H 

I     Happiest". 

I  "We  Build  the  House 

You  Make  tlie  Home" 


L 


H     CONTRACTORS  and   BUILDING   MATERIAL 
H 

I     PHONE  267         -         -         ANDERSON,  S.  C. 

TWENTY  YEARS 

Of  Successful  Handling  of  all  Lines  of   In- 
surance For  Our  Patrons  Gives  Us  the 

Leading  Agency  in  this  Section^ 
Trust  Your  Insurance  in  Our  Hands  and         H 
You  Will  be  Practical. 

CITIZENS  INSURANGE  AGENCY 

Q.  FRANK  JOHNSON,  Manager 
Phone  209  Bleckley  Building 


THE 

LIBERTY 


n 


THEATRE 

Now  Showing  the  Very  Best  in  Photo-Plays 

Special  Price  Every  Afternoon  to  College  Girls 

Only  Five  Cents  From  One  to  Six  O'clock 

TOILET   REQUISITES,   STATIONERY,    SODAS 
g  SHEAFFERS  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

NORRIS   EXQUISITE  CANDIES 

BIGBY'S  PHARMACY 

"ANYTHING   IN   DRUGS" 
PHONE   203 

RlGGLYWfGGLY 

I     MEANS  BETTER  LIVING 

I  FOR  LESS  MONEY 

I  312  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

n 
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COLUMBIA  STEAM  PRESSING  CLUB 

DYEING     —     CLEANING     —      ALTERING 

SPECIAL    MACHINE    FOR    LADIES    WORK 

ALL   WORK   DELIVERED    PROMPTLY 

PHONE  608 

G.U.HODGES 

FANCY    GROCERIES 
FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY 

YOU  can  alw^ays  find  the  Style  you  want, 
YOU  can  alw^ays  find  the  Finish  you  vrant, 
YOU  can  alw^ays  find  the  Wood  you  ^ant, 
And  You  Can  Always  Find  Any  Kind  of 
Furniture  Made  at 


G,  F.  TOLLy  5 


THE  CHEAPEST  FURNITURE  HOUSE 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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G.  H.  BAILES  COMPANY 

THE  NEW  BEE  HIVE 

THE    BIGGER,    BETTER    STORE    WHERE  1: 

SERVICE  AND  QUALITY  ARE  CONSIDERED  1 1 

FIRST.  WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR  LA-  | 
DIES,  MEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

OUR  SHOE  STORE  IS  A  BIG  STORE  WITH-  ^ 
IN  ITSELF. 

THE  BEE  HIVE 

G.  H.  BAILES  COMPANY 
East  Side  Public  Square 
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6EIIERIIL  IliSOli'""''  MID  BONDS 

10  YEARS  IN  eUSINESS  WITHOUT  A  LAWSUIT 

ANDERSON,  S.  C.       —     —       Phone  544 
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See 

MRS.    B.    GRAVES    BOYD 

I  FOR    SUITS,    COATS,    DRESSES   AND    FURS 

S  THE    NEWEST    IN    MILLINERY 

H 

S     WHEN  VISITING  YOUR  GIRLS  CALL  ON  US 
"FREE  ROAD  SERVICE" 

PHONE  798  115  W.  EARLE  ST 


H 


BROWN'S  TIRE  SERVICE 


H  HOME  OF  GOOD  TIRES 

tz 

n 

i  PORTRAITS 

(THAT    SPARKLE    WITH    LIFE) 


STYLE  AND  QUALITY 
OIL    TINTING    A    SPECIALTY 


SALTER  AND  SISTER 
ami 
DR.  FOREST  D.  SUGGS 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
PHONE    No.    336. 
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JBe  STRAND 

Anderson's  Foremost 
Picture  House 

All  Our  Pictures  Are 
Superior  Productions 
selected  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  producers  in 
the  United  States. 

JJlwa\^s    a    Friendly 

Welcome   to   the 

College    Girls 


THE   BETSY   ROSS 
TEA  ROOM 

119  NORTH  MAIN  STREET 
WE    SPECIALIZE    IN 

CATERING 

ECONOMY  SHOE  STORE 

NEXT  TO  PLAZA  HOTEL 

NOVELTY  FOOTWEAR  FOR  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

REPAIR  WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

PHONE  662 

Most   Things    Can    be  Anybody's    Gift.      Your   Portrait   is 

Distinctively,    Exclusively    Yours. 

No  Portrait  is  so  Completely  Satisfying  as  One 

Made  by   a   Professional   Photographer 

GREEN  &  HAYNES 

Phone  591 

J.  D.  Rast,  Pres.  and  Treas.         $10,000  Capital 

THE  ANDERSON  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Everything   for  the   Home  and  the 
Price  is  Right. 


McCLURE'S  TEN-CENT  STORE 

Branch  Store  Limit  5c.  to  $5.00 

220  South  Main  Street 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Novelties 

TIRE  SHOP 

TIRES  TUBES 

ACCESSORIES 


EARLE  STREET 


ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
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WE  ARE  SHOWING 

The     Newest     Styles     in     Ladies     Footwear,     Comprising 
Satin,    Straps,    Tongues   and   Patent   Leather. 
Bring  your  shoes  to  us  to  be  repaired  at  reduced  prices. 
Work  called   for   and  delivered. 

GEISBERG  SHOE  COMPANY 

SELLS    SHOES    THAT    SATISFY 

UNDER    MASONIC    TEMPLE 

LEO   GEISBERG,   Manager 


WHITMAN'S  SAMPLERS 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

STATIONERY 

ORR   GRAY    &   CO. 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRUGS 
PHONE  216. 


H 


a 


Ligon  &  Lcdbcttcr 

JOBBERS  OF 

HANES  UNDERWEAR, 

SEALPAX  UNDERWEAR, 
BEAR  BRAND  HOSIERY, 
RIVOLI  SILK  HOSIERY, 
KNOX  KNIT  HOSIERY. 

_____ 

114  NORTH  MAIN 

"The  Center  of  the  City" 

FOR 

TOILET  ARTICLES 
Swell  Stationery,  Etc. 

We  carry  in  stock  all  widely  advertised  Toilet  Articles, 
including  your  favorite  Extracts,  Perfumery,  Tooth 
Paste,  Brushes,  etc.,  and  give  all  orders  our  personal 
attention. 

If  you  are  not  a  patron  of  our  Fountain — no  matter 
what  the  weather — sizzling  hot  or  winter's  worst — you 
have  not  experienced   the   real   joy   that  should   be  yours. 

COME  IN  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 
tuttttttnttt.tfflUTtutttututtututut 


Ideal   Grocery  Company 

GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 
PHONE  471 

mmM  STOIAGE  BATTERY  GO. 

(WILLARD  SERVICE   STATION) 

ANDERSON  PAINT 
COMPANY 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
DISTRIBUTORS 

DUPONT 

PAINTS,    VARNISHES,    LEAD 

WE  HAVE  COMPLETED  A  TEN  YEAR  COURSE 
AND  HOLD  ALL  THE  DEGREES  IN 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

HORTON,  McLEAN  &  CO. 

I  ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
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GASOLINE,  OIL,  GREASES  AND  TIRES 


THE  BEST  QUALITIES 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

AND  HOME  PEOPLE 


H 

Petroleum  Oil  Company 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE 


H 


» 


Codd  Motor  Co 

ford  -  J^^incoln  -  fordson 

EAST  EARLE  ST.,  ANDERSON,  S.  C. 

IHE  COLLEGE  6IRLS 

WE  ARE   HERE  TO  SERVE  YOU  WHILE 
YOU    ARE    IN    ANDERSON.      MAKE    OUR 
STORE  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SHOES 
WE  SUIT  THE  HARD  TO  PLEASE 

BasMn  Shoe  CompanT 


i 


THE 

HOME-LIKE 

HOPPING  PLACE 

WHEN  YOU  VISIT  OUR  PLACE  YOU  CAN 
BE  SURE  OF  RECEIVING 

COURTEOUS  ATTENTION 

AND 

MERCHANDISE  OF  QUALITY 


OUR    STOCKS    ARE    ALWAYS    COMPLETE 
WITH  THINGS  THAT  ARE  NEW 
AND  STYLISH 
Ra^vak  Millinery, 

Fine  Footwear, 

La  Camille  Corsets 

DeBevoise   Brassieres 


Very  exclusive  Outer  and  Under  Garments, 
Dress  Fabrics  and  Trimmings,  Royal  Society 
Art  Goods,  Toilet  Requisites. 

"Just  Everything  for  Woman" 

MOORE-WILSON  COMPANY 


H 


H 


H 
n 
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FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  BODY  OF 

ANDERSON  COLLEGE 

A  cordial  w^elcome  awaits  you  at  my  office. 
Bring  your  eye  troubles  and  broken  glasses. 
Prompt    and    special    attention    accorded    you. 

DR.  M.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eyesight  Specialist 

LOUISA   S.    HILENBECICER,    Assistant 

and 

Manufacti:^ing   Opticians 

ANDERSON,        -     -     -     SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Maxwell  Building         Telephone  Connecti<Mi8. 

The  College  Girls 
Headquarters 

IS 

FANT'S  BOOK  STORE 

EDUCATION  VS.   IGNORANCE 

Our  Dry  Cleaning  Plant  is  not  a  Hit  or  Miss  Proposition, 

But    Based    on    Science. 

We    do    Faultless    Cleaning    and    Dyeing 

Anderson  Steam 
Lawndry 

Dry    Cleaners    and    Dyers  Phone   7. 
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The 

Fleishman  Bros.  Go. 

ANDERSON'S  BETTER  STORE 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Ready-to-Wear,  Dry  Goods  Milli- 
nery, Shoes  and  Notions. 

I   Your  Patronage  Appreciated 

KRESS 

ANDERSOIN^S 

LEADING    5-10-25C.    STORE 

ON  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
Notions,    Laces,    Ribbons,    Stationery,    Hosiery 

and 

A  Line  of  Candies  That  Are  Incomparable 

as  to 

Price,  Quality,  and  Method  of  Display 

Headquarters   for 

NOBLE  LADY  HAIR  NETS 

Meet  Your  Friends  at 

KRESS 


SULLIVmi  HARDWAIIE  GO. 

ANDERSON  BELTON  GREENVILLE 

Wholesale    and    Retail  Retail  Wholesale   and   Retail 


IMPORTED  CHINAWARE,  SILVERWARE  CROCKERY  AND 
GLASSWARE,  POTTERY,  ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES,  PAINTS  AND 
VARNISHES,  AUTO  REPAIR  PARTS,  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES, 
STOVES  AND  RANGES,  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES^  MILL  SUP- 
PLIES, BULILDERS*  HARDWARE,  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS, 
TRACTORS. 

EVERYTHING   IN  HARDWARE 

Anderson  College  and  Sullivan  Hardware  Co.,  will 
be  faithful  serving  this  community  and  state  long  after 
we,  as  individuals  shall  have  passed. 


E 


ALTMAN  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

107  WEST  EARLE  STREET 


ANDERSON  REAL  ESTATE 
AND 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

ANDERSON,   S.  C. 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS    $125,000 

REAL    ESTATE,    STOCKS    AND    BONDS 

Desirable  Lots  Near  Anderson   College  for   Sale 

at    all    Times. 


A  Real  House 
I  of  Helpful  Service 

WHAT  we  can  do  for  you  is  the  first  consid- 
eration here;  what  service  we  can  render 
«     comes  before  what  we  are  going  to  make  out 
of  it. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  in  giving  you  better 
quality,  a  higher  standard  of  work,  more  for 
your  money,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  who 
are  to  be  our  future  customers. 

We  like  to  have  you  call  on  us  for  this  or 
that,  it's  a  pleasure  to  do  a  service;  in  fact,  we 
P  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  store  meets  the 
i     approval  of  our  College  Girls. 

I      STATIONERY  ALBUMS  KODAKS 

H        KODAK  FINISHING        PICTURES   AND   FRAMING 
PRINTING    AND    ENGRAVING 

«t$«tn:»»nt;»»»;»»itt»8»»»»;»8t{i»itm»»»:»»i:»t{;»»» 

Dargan  Printing  and  Stationery 
Company 

Anderson,  -         -         ^    .      South  Carolina 
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EFIRD'S 


I  WE  CAN  SAVE  EVERY  LADY  MONEY  ON 

}^  HER   COATS,   SUITS   AND   DRESSES,   ALSO  I 

UNDERWEAR,     SHIRTWAISTS,      CORSETS,  I 

i  BRASSIERS,  HOSE,  GLOVES,  ETC.  p 

H  I 

I  WE  ALSO  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  H 

i  MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING,  SHOES  AND 


DRY  GOODS. 


EFIRD  S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


ANDERSON,  S.  C. 
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D.  GEISBERG 

"The  Exclusive  Ready-to- Wear  Store" 


a 


H 
g      Exclusive  Agents  For —  - 

I     BETTY  WALES  DRESSES, 
i  PEGGY  PAIGE  DRESSES, 

PRINTZESS  SUITS, 
SUNSHINE  SUITS 

GOSSARD  CORSETS,  I 

MUNSING  WEAR     | 

COLLEGE  GIRLS  AND  FACULTY  WELCOME     H 

D.  GEISBERG        I 
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TRUTH 


1  OU  cannot  measure  the  value  of  words 
with  a  yardstick  and  for  that  reason  their  worth 
can  only  be  gauged  by  the  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  good  judgment  held  by  those  who 
utter  them. 

It  has  been  and  will  be  our  constant  effort  to 
make  our  products  live  up  to  our  statements 
concerning  their  merits. 

We  are  doing  our  conscientious  best  to  truth- 
fully convey  our  message  to  you  concerning  our 
goods. 

Our  growing  list  of  customers  is  substantial 
evidence  that  our  merchandise  stands  the  acid 
test. 

WHEN  EVER  YOU  NEED 

"GIFTS  THAT  LAST" 

THINK   OF 
KEESE'S 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY,  CUT 

GLASS  AND  NOVELTIES  IN  THE 

PIEDMONT 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OF  10  PER  CENT  TO 
ALL  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY. 

WALTER  H.  KEESE  &  GO. 


ANDERSON'S  PROGRESSIVE  JEWELRY         | 
STORE  H 


'THE  STORE  OF  A  THOUSAND  GIFTS"         g 
i 


ts 


11      DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


SILVERWARE 


SAM   ORR  TRIBBLE 

SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY 
140  N.  Main  St.  Anderson,  S.  C. 


CUT  GLASS 


CHINA 


NOVELTIES 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


ANDERSON 
CADILLAC 
COMPANY 

C.  McKELLAR  Manager 
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Lumber  Co. 

Lumber 

Groceries 

Bakery 

FOR  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

CHAPMAN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Phone  437  121  W.  Whitner  St. 

ANDERSON,  S.  C. 

FARMER,  WALTON  &  EVANS 

INSURANCE 


ANDERSON,   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

immmi? 
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